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Canadian Railway Men and 
Manufacturers Pull Together 


HE Canadians held a rousing three-day convention 

- at Quebec during the first week in June. The ex- 
treme easterly location of the city perhaps worked 
against a really large attendance, although the asso- 
-ciate (supply) members gave practically 100 per cent 
_ support to the first exhibit held in connection with the 
Canadian Association conventions. While they incurred 
an expense which was possibly larger than was war- 
_ ranted by the actual attendance of railway men, never- 
theless the feeling was general that the effort made 
this year will bring results next year and thereafter. 
If next year’s meeting is held at. Toronto, as was sug- 
-gested, the central nature of the location will help 
toward making exhibits a regular feature. 

The Canadian Association is in a peculiar position, 
-due to the large number of municipal railways in its 
territory, which, in contrast with the rules of the 
American Association, are eligible to membership. This 
“is a factor in connection with the attendance at meet- 
ings. Particularly in the smaller cities, the City 
Council looks askance at proposed expenditures of this 
kind by the municipal street railway manager. A 
successful exhibit like that just held ought to be an 
effective sales argument in such cases. And if the 
Councilmen ‘could see how seriously the discussions are 
participated in and how distinctions among railway 
company Officials, city representatives, 
and manufacturers are obliterated at the meetings, 
with consequent benefit to all concerned, they would 
promptly O.K. all reasonable requests for convention 
expense authorizations. 


Action Needed on 
Highway Taxation Problem 


T PRACTICALLY every convention of electric rail- 
way men in the last year the subject of taxation of 
buses and trucks which use the highways as common 
carriers has been discussed at length. Nearly every one, 
not only railway men who have a peculiar interest in 
the matter, but men from nearly all walks of life, agree 
that it is unfair to the general taxpayers to permit this 
destructive use of the roads without adequate com- 
pensation therefor. The automotive interests them- 
selves have long realized that it is only a matter of time 
until they will have to assume a share in the cost of 
road maintenance and possibly construction. But being 
guite human, they naturally have not been going about 
advocating greater taxation and urging public bodies 
to hasten to add a substantial burden to their operating 
costs. 

Perhaps it takes a lot of discussion and a long time to 
crystallize public sentiment sufficiently to enable the 
passage of legislation. However, it would seem to be 
about time for the railway men to transform discussion 
of the problem into definite steps to bring it before the 


._ for the highway users. 


commissioners. 


state legislatures and then work to secure passage of 
just bills.- Because of their double interest, first as 
large taxpayers and, second, to avoid helping to pay the 
maintenance-of-way costs for their competitors, the 
railways particularly are justified in taking the initia- 
tive in bringing this important matter to a head. As 
broad as this problem is, to date only two states— 
Illinois and Maryland—have attempted by legislation to 
correct the obviously unfair situation. 


How Much Tax 
and How Shall It Be Applied 


OW to apply the tax and how much: the charge 

should be are problems the solution of which will 
require very careful study and the accumulation of 
data not now available. In general, however, railway 
men should bear in mind that they have reason to think 
well before attempting to create too great a penalty 
They may later want to go into 
the bus or truck transportation business themselves; 
in fact, they are quite likely to do so. Some have ad- 
vocated that steps be taken to get the railways relieved 
of some of their burdens rather than to spend energy 
in getting the other fellow loaded down with taxes and 
restrictions. This is certainly a commendable thought, 
but there is no use wasting time and effort on a propo- 
sition that is foredoomed to failure. 

There is little possibility of directly freeing any one 
from any levy now. The tendency and study is to find 
new sources of revenue. But any portion of the cost 
of maintenance and construction of roads that is put 
definitely on the users relieves the railways proportion- 
ately and places their competitors on a more fairly com- 
parable basis of operating expense. Both railways and 
highway transportation companies must continue to be 
taxed on their physical property value. In addition, 
the buses and trucks should be taxed a sum that will 
fairly represent the cost of the road depreciation which 
they cause. Whether this shall be distributed on a 
ton-mile and seat-mile basis, on a gasoline tax basis, or 
how, is open to debate and further study. In Maryland 
trucks of common carriers are charged 4 cent per ton- 
mile for gross weights up to 6,000 lb., 2 cent from 6,000 
to 12,000 lb. and #2 cent for weights over 12,000 lb. 
Buses are taxed ,*, cent per seat-mile for vehicles of 
less than 3,000 lb. net weight, ;4 cent for weights from 
3,000 to 7,000 lb. in interurban operation or up to 8,500 
lb. if equipped with pneumatic tires, or up to 8,500 
Ib. for solid tires when the haul is entirely within an 
incorporated community. Over these limits of 7,000 
and 8,500 lb. the rate is 4 cent per seat-mile. In Illinois 
buses must pay 4) cent per seat-mile and trucks 4 cent 
per vehicle-mile without regard to weight. 

The most extended official consideration of this sub- 
ject which has been made is undoubtedly that repre- 
sented by the report of the Davenport committee ap- 
pointed by the New York-State Legislature to study the 
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question of taxation in that State. This committee had 
previously made a report on electric railway taxation in 
New York, and it had found that the railway companies 
were greatly overtaxed as compared with other lines of 
business, particularly other utilities. Its study of the 
existing practice of motor vehicle taxation resulted in 
the opposite conclusion, and in its report dated March 
17 it recommended an increased State tax, based on the 
weight of car and -type of tires, with double rates for 
public passenger vehicles and a tax of 1 cent per gallon 
on gasoline sold in the State. 


Railways’ Better Financial Condition 
Is Understood by Bankers 


URTHER testimony of the improved financial con- 

ditions of the electric railways is given in an interim 
report of the committee on public service securities of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of America. This 
report not only declares that the appreciation in the 
market values generally of both senior and junior 
securities of utility comspanies is marked, but it calls 
particular attention to what it calls “the fundamental 
soundness of the electric railway business,” which “is 
as essential as light and power services and in the 
interests of the public welfare must be assured as 
sound a financial basis as they.” 

This is refreshing reading and reflects a state of 
mind quite different from that which existed only two 
years or so ago when it was not an uncommon thing 
for investment bankers, when advertising the securities 
of utility companies, to point out that the utility de- 
rived little or none of its income from railway prop- 
erty. The ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL at the time 
referred to this practice editorially as unfortunate, and 
it is censured also in the Investment Bankers’ interim 
report. Fortunately, at the present time, the practice 
is decreasing, if it has not entirely disappeared. 

One of the most interesting statements in the in- 
terim report is that suggesting the desirability and 
possibility now of financing extensions to utility enter- 
prises by the sale of junior securities, especially to 
customers of the operating companies, together with 
the suggestion that the investment bankers themselves 
might well devote more attention to the development of 
markets for these securities. Up to this time most of 
these security sales to customers have been made 
directly by the utility. Now that this means of financ- 
ing has been quite well established and is known to have 
some very pertinent advantages to the utility, it is quite 
natural that the bankers should be giving it considera- 
tion to avoid the loss of good sources of salable issues. 
There are undoubtedly some advantages, however, in 
employing an investment banker as an intermediary, 
and these advantages probably outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, provided the utility retains a general supervision 
of the plan of campaign. 

The principal gain in turning this matter over to an 
investment house is of course the fact that the sale of 
securities, like any other kind of work, can usually be 
done more effectively and economically by experts than 
by those who must conduct the work as a side issue. 
Any campaign of this kind in one city is very similar 
to that in another, and experience in several communi- 
ties ought to show the best way of undertaking the 
work, as well as what to avoid. This is the experience the 
investment banker has to offer, in addition to experi- 
enced salesmen backed by the reputation of the house. 


Radio May Have 
Place in Railway Field 


OST electric railway engineers, like every one else, 

are thinking of radio primarily as a means of light 
entertainment. That it may come to have a really sig- 
nificant value in the railway business, however, is an 
imminent possibility. In theory there are a number of 
applications that are entirely feasible. It remains for 
experiment and development to prove them practical. 
If radio can be successfully applied in the electric rail- 
way field, it will bring a very important improvement in 
the degree of continuity of service. 

The ordinary wire telephone, useful as it is under 
normal conditions, often goes out of commission alto- 
gether during a heavy electrical or sleet or wind storm, 
just when it may be needed the most to direct operations 
during emergency conditions. Interruptions to power 
supply are also not infrequently accompanied by a conse- 
quent disruption of telephone service. At such times as 
these radio transmitting and receiving sets installed at 
power houses and switching centers might provide the 
means of communication that would prevent long delays 
toservice. Load dispatching seems quite within the realm 
of radio communication as a supplement to the tele- 
phone system, both technically and financially, because 
the number of sets needed is comparatively small. Some 
progress has already been made in this direction, par- 
ticularly by those power companies that have remote 
sources of energy, delaying prompt patrol of lines. 

Dispatching trains by radio, supplementing the tele- 
phone, may be a possibility, at least to the extent of 
affording communication between fixed stations and the 
dispatcher. Placing receiving sets on the cars direct 
brings in difficult transmission problems and entails a 
high investment, but it is not an impossible thing. It is 
even within the realm of possibilities that a radio signal 
system may be devised doing away with the necessity 
for overhead signal wires. Or it may be found possible 
to operate by radio a signal indication in the motorman’s 
cab whereby a dispatcher could retain constant commu- 
nication with each train. In thinking of these seem- 
ingly fantastic possibilities it should be noted that once 
a radio relay is operated, it becomes possible to accom- 
plish almost any local electrical operation. Such a relay 
has been designed and used successfully in experiments. 

One of the simplest and most readily available uses of 
radio for the electric railway is for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with line construction and maintenance 
crews while out on the system. For example, instead of 
having an emergency line crew sitting idle for hours at 
a stretch in order that it may be reached promptly at. 
the end of a telephone line, the line car or truck could be 
equipped with a radio receiving set and the crew thereby 
kept within call while out doing maintenance work. 

A small amount of experimental work has already 
been done along some of these lines—enough to justify 
the belief that there is more than an entertainment 
interest in radio for electric railway engineers. But 
practically the whole development work is yet to be done. 
One of the restrictions upon a full development of the 
railway application is the involved patent situation 
which makes it difficult or impossible to get suitable 
apparatus. Other limitations are the requirements as 
to license for transmitting stations, the small range of 
wave lengths reserved for the use of utility companies 
and the interference from other radio sets and from 
static. Nevertheless the subject would seem to merit 
earnest study. 
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France Making Real Progress in Electrification 


Paris-Orleans Railway, a Pioneer in Electrification, Will Electrify at Once a Complete Steam-Engine 
Division with Direct Current at 1,500 Volts—Other French Railroads Will Follow Suit 
—Total Mileage Involved in Twenty-Year Program Is 5,000 


By PAUL CHARPENTIER AND EARL M. BILL 


= a Engineer Compagnie Frangaise Thomson-Houston and 
Railway Engineering Department General Electric Company Respectively 


AN ELECTRIC TRAIN PULLING OUT OF QUAI D’ORSAY STATION IN PARIS 


trification of the railroads in the United States a 

short survey of the progress of the electrification of 
French railroads should prove of interest to the Amer- 
ican railroad man. This is particularly true in the 
light of the recent announcement that $8,000,000 in 
contracts for the electrification of the Paris-Orleans 
Railway have been let to a group of French manufac- 
turers headed by the Compagnie Francaise Thomson- 
Houston, representative of the International General 
Electric Company, and that American concerns will 
participate in supplying some of the equipment. This 
announcement was published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for May 27. 

Before reaching its conclusions in regard to electrifi- 
cation the French government caused exhaustive in- 
vestigations to be made of all important electric 
traction systems throughout the world; collected all 
possible available data; determined the probable sav- 
ings in operation that could be expected; made a 
decision as to system to be used, and laid out a definite 
program for railway electrification on a national scale. 

During the war years and those preceding it became 
obvious that steps must be taken to reduce the con- 
sumption of coal, much of which was imported. As the 
war progressed plans had to be made for the rehabil- 
itation of railway equipment to care for the expected 
resumption of heavy traffic which had fallen off during 
the war. 

To study ways and means to accomplish these things, 
there was appointed a committee of more than thirty 
engineers representing all departments of the several 
French railway systems as well as the various technical 
departments of the French government, including the 
telegraph and telephone departments. 


[: VIEW of the present-day trend toward the elec- 


- 


This committee conducted extensive investigations in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, England, Sweden, Germany 
and the United States with a view to determining (1) 
what benefits could be obtained by the electrification 
of French railways, (2) what system of electric trac- 
tion should be used and (3) means for standardizing 
the selected system for all French railways. 


FINDINGS OF COMMISSION 


As a result of the investigations of this committee, 
it was recommended that: ; 

1. Direct current, at 1,500 volts, be standard for all 
French railways. 

2. A defined program of sections and lines be laid 
out for electrification. 

3. Water power in the Pyrenees mountains be 
utilized by the Midi, in the Alps by the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean and in the central mountain district by 
the Paris-Orleans Railways. 

4, The railway power transmission lines be consoli- 
dated with those for industrial power and lighting. 

5. A frequency of 50 cycles be used for all future 
alternating-current installations and that certain volt- 
ages be used as standards for the high-tension power 
transmission. 

A glance at the layout of a French railway system, 
of which Paris-Orleans, as shown in the accompanying 
map, is typical, will show that it consists of a network 
of main and branch lines. The average distance be- 
tween junction points is about 153 miles, and it was 
considered that 1,500 volts d.c. would allow the in- 
stallation of substations about every 153 miles, or at 
each junction. 

Serious consideration was given 2,400 volts d.c., but 
as it was thought that the lower voltage was more 
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easily applied to motor cars and would also allow the 
use of a third rail, it was adopted. 

The use of water power will occasion a great saving 
in coal, as the committee anticipated that 1,160,000,000 
kw.-hr. per year would be used on the nearly 5,500 
route-miles of the P.-O., the P.-L.-M. and the Midi 
Railroads, all obtained from water power, and that in 
twenty years the~consumption would be about 2,260,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. per year. On the basis of about 2 lb. 
of coal being required per kilowatt-hour in a modern 
steam station, the expected savings in coal would vary 
from, say, 1,160,000 to 2,260,000 short tons per year. 

The selection of 50 cycles as the standard for the 
production of alternating current involves the giving 
up of the generation of 163 and 25 cycles for either 


Rail Level 


single or three-phase traction. Obviously the consoli- 
dation of railway power transmission lines with those 
for industrial and lighting service means fewer and 
better transmission lines. 


ELECTRIFICATION BEGAN IN 1898 


In 1898 the Paris-Orleans started the electrification 
of its underground terminal between Paris-Quai 
d’Orsay and Paris-Austerlitz stations, a distance of 
about 2.6 miles. This included a_ 600-volt, direct- 
current, third-rail distribution and eight 49.5-ton. loco- 
motives.  Three-phase synchronous converters with 
transformers converted. the 25-cycle, 5,500-volt, three- 
phase power transmitted. from the Ivry steam station 
through underground cables. 

In 1905 this electrification was extended from Paris- 
Austerlitz to Juvisy, a distance of’ about 12 miles. 
Three more locomotives and about ten motor cars were 
purchased. Two. more substations were installed to 
take care of the extension. 

Orders had been:placed in-1914 for locomotives to 
bring the total to sixteen when the outbreak of the war 
interrupted these improvements. z 

The Paris-Orleans, since the war, took up the inter- 
rupted work and, acting in conformity with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, began the electrification of a 
total of about.143 route-miles, which include a revamp- 
ing of the existing electrification Paris-Quai d’Orsay 
to Juvisy, an extension of the main line to Vierzon (one 
steam engine division) and a branch line from Bretigny 
to Dourdan. (See map.) About 25 miles of the route 
is four-track and the balance is two-track. 

Power, it has been decided, will be supplied from 
a water-power station of about 40,000-kw. capacity on 
the Creuse River at Eguzon, about 70 miles from 
Vierzon; the southern end of the electrification. This 
power will be transmitted at 150,000 volts, over long 
distances, and 90,000 volts has been selected for the 
substation supply. Lighting and industrial load will be 
supplied along the line of the railway. Synchronous 
converters operating two in series on 1,500 volts 
direct current will be used for the transformation to 
direct current in each of eleven substations. 

About 200 locomotives will be required, some for the 


- present extension and the balance for a future exten- 


sion south of Vierzon. The Paris-Orleans engineers 


are now studying the question of high-speed passen- 
ger locomotives and will make trials on several designs, 
among which will be a bi-polar gearless machine. 
Some of the passenger locomotives will be required 
to handle certain trains known as 
speeds as high as 75 to 80 m.p.h. 
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About eighty motor cars will be used on suburban 
and local trains. Some trailers- will be used, the num- 
ber of trailers in each train varying according to the 
service. 


To COVER ONE COMPLETE ENGINE DIVISION 


As previously mentioned, the extent of the contem- 
plated extension of the Paris-Orleans Railway’s present 
electrification will cover one steam-engine division for 
through trains and one suburban division. Thus the 
full advantage of electrification can be obtained in 
regard to the release of steam locomotives from the 
electrified division to other divisions, an advantage not 
secured when only portions of steam-engine divisions 
are electrified. : 

In addition -to ihis, Bate ot comparisons of oper- 
ating results between steam anda electric operation over 

, the same division under European conditions can be 
‘expected, as it is anticipated that the traffic with elec- 
tric traction will return to the pre-war density with 
_steam power. The high pre-war train density on the 
. Paris-Orleans Railway existing before the war on prac- 
tically-aH lines serving Paris and its suburbs was occa- 


- Sioned by the large demand for transportation and the © 


use of small cars for both passenger and freight traffic. 

‘The grades from Paris to Vierzon are very easy, 

as is shown in the profile, De country being more or 
‘less rolling. 
It is anticipated that in the future, the electrifica- 
tion will be extended from Vierzon to Limoges, the 
_second present steam-engine division from Paris. Later 
some east and west lines of difficult profile such as 
Montlucon-Gannat, Brive-Clermont and Lomoges- Tulle 
will be added to the electrified system. 

It will be seen from the foregoing analysis of the 
P.-O. that to date 14.3 miles of suburban lines have 
been electrified, operating eleven locomotives supplied 
with power by three substations. This system, 
originally built for 600 volts, direct current, third rail, 
is now being changed over to 1,500 volts. Contem- 
plated and now under construction are 143 route-miles, 
including the present change-overs and taking in one 
complete engine division (Paris-Vierzon) as well as a 
branch line from Bretigny to Dourdan. 

Coincident with the growth of electrification of the 
Paris-Orleans Railway, the Etat (then known as the 
Ouest) Railway was also developing plans for elec- 
trification. In 1900 a line was opened from Paris- 
Invalides to Versailles for suburban traffic. In 1913 
the Etat planned a general electrification of all sub- 
urban lines with a total of 143 route-miles in addition to 
that already in service from the Invalides Station to 
Versailles, but the outbreak of the war halted the com- 
pletion of the order. Since.the war the Etat has placed 
orders for thirty locomotive equipments of 66 tons 
each. These locomotives, conforming to the national 
electrification plans, will operate on 1,500 volts and 
also on a reduced voltage of 600 to 750. 


Mp1 AND P.-L.-M. RAILWAY PLANS 


In 1910 in the southern part of France the Midi 
Railway likewise began plans for the electrification of 
a substantial portion of its lines. Single phase at 
12,000 volts, 162 cycles, was selected and an experi- 
mental line of 29 route-miles between Perpignan and 
Vernet-les-Baines was installed. Shortly afterward the 
Midi equipped three short mountain branches: on the 
Pau-Tarbes line with single-phase trolley. These three 
lines total about 43 miles. Since completion of the 
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studies of the French commission, the Midi Railway 
has proceeded to change over to 1,500-volt direct cur- 
rent in conformity to the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. For the present the 1,500-volt electrifications 
will cover lines formerly operated at 162 cycles single 
phase. Electrification is also being extended to other 
lines and orders have been placed for the electrification 
of nearly 155 route-miles. 

Another great French railway, the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean, began electrification from 1905 to 1910, 
electrifying a 24-mile line in a mountainous region be- 
tween Le Fayet and Chamonix, at 800 volts, direct 
current. This -was later extended an additional 19 
miles. Before the war the P.-L.-M. was considering 
the electrification of three more lines of difficult profile. 
The most important of these is the Culoz-Modane line, 
preliminary studies of which have been begun. This 


ELEcTRIC LOCOMOTIVE OF PARIS-ORLEANS RAILWAY ON MOoTOoR- 
OPERATED TRANSFER TABLE IN QUAI D’ORSAY STATION 


line connects with the Italian State Railways from 
Turin and has grades as high as 3 per cent. Power 
will be purchased from private water-power companies 
at 42,000 volts, 50 cycles, and transmitted to the sub- 
stations at 75,000 or 90,000 volts. 

In the future the electrification of the main line from 
Lyons to Marseilles via Valence and Avignon will be 
considered. 


Over 5,000 MILES TO BE ELECTRIFIED 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the outstand- 
ing feature of all the proposed railway electrifications 
is that the question of system has already been decided 
and that valuable time will not have to be spent by each 
individual railway in fighting out the “battle of the 
systems.” The French railways are thus in a ‘fortunate 
position regarding the electrification of their lines. 
Only one frequency will be used for power transmis- 
sion and the result should be a high state of apparatus 
standardization, since high-tension voltages have been 
standardized. 

Among the three roads, P.-O., P.-L.-M. and Midi, it 
is expected that approximately 5,000 miles of route, 
mostly double-track, will be electrified within the next 
twenty years and later 500 route-miles or more will 
be added. 

Since time does not have to be given to the question 
of system, and since the question of saving coal is so 
vital, we find French railways weil advanced on a defi- 
nite program that bids fair to place France as one of 
the leading countries in the world in amount of length 
of track electrified. 

Do not the French railways furnish an excellent ex- 
ample for American railroads? At least they furnish 
food for much thought. 
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Saving Energy on the Long Island 


This Railroad, Which Early Adopted Electric Operation for Part of Its System, Has Now Nearly 
200 Miles So Operated—A Ten-Year Effort to Save Power Has Brought 
Satisfactory and Permanent Results 


By L. S. WELLS 


Electrical Superintendent Long Island Railroad, New York City 


tion of multiple-unit trains on the lines extending 

from Flatbush Avenue to Jamaica and Belmont 
Park and from Flatbush Avenue to Rockaway Park, 
Far Rockaway and Valley Stream in 1905. In 1908 the 
electrification was extended to Hempstead and in 1910, 
with the opening of the Pennsylvania Terminal in New 
York City, the line between Long Island City and 
Jamaica was electrified and further extension made 
from Valley Stream to Long Beach. In 1912 and 1913 
the Whitestone Landing and Port Washington branches 
were electrified. Since 1913 no extensive additions 
have been made to the electrified sections. The 
extent of the present electrification is shown on the 
accompanying map. 


‘Te Long Island Railroad commenced the opera- 


ELECTRIFICATION PERMITTED BETTER 
TRAIN MAKEUP 


Power for the operation of the system has from the 
start been supplied from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s power house, located on the East River at 
Long Island City. It is generated at 11,000 volts, 
three-phase, 25 cycles, and transmitted at the same 
-voltage to substations, where it is converted to 650-volt 
direct current and fed directly to the third-rail sec- 
tions. 

It was early recognized that thé change in form of 
-‘motive power from steam to electricity in suburban 
-Service brought with it possibilities of changes in oper- 
ating practices and methods which might result in 
marked economies in power consumption. For example, 
with steam-locomotive-hauled trains the unit of opera- 
tion, not only from a traffic but also from a power 
.standpoint, is the train-mile. To add or subtract cars 
from a train once made up called for a considerable 
-amount of switching, with the result that at times of 
light traffic many empty or lightly loaded cars were 
hauled over the road. With the change to multiple- 
unit operation, with electricity as the motive power, the 
unit, from a power standpoint, became the car-mile, not 
the train-mile. The keeping of accurate records of the 
power consumption permitted the cost of power used 
in operating a car one mile to be determined, and the 
cost of operating empty cars could thus be brought 
forcibly to the attention of the operating staff. Cars 
-could be added to or taken from trains with greater 
facility. As a result train lengths were varied to meet 
the traffic demands, better loading was secured and 
much dead mileage was eliminated. 

With accurate records of power consumption, the 
effect of additional stops on the power consumption 
and thus on the cost could also be clearly brought out. 
The timetables and runs were studied with a view to 
eliminating unnecessary stops,. and to making local 
-stops where possible with trains of few instead of 
many cars. The transportation officials were led step 
-by step to consider the effect of stops in making up 
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schedules and to scrutinize every request for an addi- 
tional stop. 

The electric cars are all heated by electricity taken 
from the power circuit. The great variation in power 
consumption between the summer and winter months 
soon brought out the large amount of power used for 
heating and the cost of providing this power. The 
steam trains were likely to be overheated, particularly 
in mild weather. As exhaust steam from the locomo- 
tive was available in almost unlimited quantities, the 
steam was turned on at the first signs of cold weather. 
Little, if any, attention was paid to its effect on the 
fuel consumption of the locomotive. With electrically 
heated cars, where the total power consumption was 
carefully watched, it was found that in cold weather, 
when all the heater switches were turned on, more than 
one-third of the total power consumption was being 
used for heating. This naturally led to closer super- 
vision of heating. The car heaters are divided into 
three circuits, each controlled by a switch. Heater 
boards indicating the number of points of heat to be 
used are displayed at all terminals and a rigid inspec- 
tion is made to see that the heater switches are being 
properly used and that no heat is being wasted. In 
addition, thermostats to control automatically the 
amount of heat used have been installed on many of 
the cars and their performance is being elosely fol- 
lowed. The heating campaign has even spread to the 
steam trains and an effort is now being made to secure 
a better regulation of the heat in steam service. 


ELIMINATING MINOR WASTEFUL PRACTICES 


Another source of power waste was discovered in 
cars laid up in terminal yards. Air for brakes, opera- 
tion of the multiple-unit control, ete., is supplied by 
motor-driven compressors. It was found that the 
switches controlling these compressors were frequently 
left in when cars were laid up. With the constant 
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leakage in the air lines, compressors on such cars would 
run much of the time. Heaters were also frequently 
left on in cars laid up for the night. A system was 
inaugurated of having all switches cut out when cars 
-are laid up, and having them cut in sufficiently in ad- 
‘vance of the leaving time to heat the cars properly. 

The suburban traffic of the Long Island has two 
‘marked peaks, one between 7 and 9 a.m. and one 
between 5 and 7 p.m. During these four hours of the 
‘day about 40 per cent of the total daily energy re- 
‘quirement is used. To improve the load factor and 
reduce the maximum demand on the power system 
efforts are constantly being made to take all possible 
‘load off the peak hours. Train movements are studied 
~with a view of eliminating all unnecessary movements 
and of postponing wherever possible until after the peak 
‘hours light movements between the yards and the 
‘terminals, etc. 


ScIENTIFIC COASTING Was ADOPTED EARLY 


~ Following the power consumption closely as they did, 
it was natural that the Long Island officials should 
‘take great interest in the amount of coasting which 
‘could be done on a given run and to take means for in- 
‘creasing this coasting. In 1911, soon after the coasting 
‘clock or coasting-time recorder was placed on the mar- 
ket, a trial installation of ten clocks was made by the 
‘Long Island Railroad, five on the smaller or subway 
‘type cars, known as M:P.41 class, and five in the larger 
‘cars, known as M.P.54 class. At that time motormen 
were carefully instructed in the-handling of their trains 
so as to secure the maximum amount of coasting. 
Shortly after the installation of the clocks, troubles 
‘of a minor nature developed which led to inaccuracies 
in the readings and nearly a year was devoted to 
‘changes and improvements in the clock mechanism. 
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superintendent, where the record of each motorman is 
compiled. The motorman also turns in a small slip 
with his time sheet on which he indicates whether or 
not there is a coasting clock on his train, thus checking 
the performance of the trainmen in turning in slips. 
The records are kept on a large sheet by! train and run 
numbers and summarized twice a month, the first 
summary being for the first two weeks in the month 
and the last summary for the entire month. This rec- 
ord shows the run number, name of motorman, running 
minutes, coasting minutes and coasting percentages. 
It is sent to the road foreman of engines. The assist- 
ant road foreman of engines, who is in direct charge 
of motormen in electric service, follows this record very 
carefully and whenever a motorman seems to be falling 
behind in his coasting, he rides with this man and 
endeavors to help him better his performance. Most 
of the men seem to take a keen interest in their coast- 
ing percentages and follow closely the records which 
they make from month to month. 


COASTING RECORDS ARE USED TO STIMULATE 
PRIDE IN GOOD PERFORMANCE 


There are so many different kinds of runs and 
makeup of trains that no attempt has ever been made 
to offer any monetary reward or inducement for the 
best coasting record. Reliance has been placed on the 
posting of results and close following up of men with 
poor records to stimulate interest and get a better 
performance. Early in the campaign for increased 
coasting, certain coasting percentages were established 
for a great many different types of runs and an en- 
deavor is made to bring the men up to this standard 
of coasting. The standards have been changed from 
time to time as conditions have changed. For example, 
as the increased use of trail cars in the makeup of 
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It was, therefore, not until the latter part of 1913 that 
accurate coasting-time records were secured. From 
that time on records have been kept of the coasting 
‘performance. 

At the present time sufficient cars are equipped with 
coasting clocks to provide a car so equipped on each 
of a large percentage of the trains run. The clocks 
are punched and the paper with the coasting record 
removed by a member of the train crew and turned 
in by him with his time sheet. The slips are collected 
by the timekeeper and sent to the office of the electrical 


multiple-unit trains decreases the rate of acceleration 
and thus the possible coasting percentage with a given 
schedule time, due allowance must be made for this fact. 

From time to time special coasting campaigns, lasting 
for a week or two, have been carried on. During these 
campaigns special efforts have been made to get the 
maximum amount of coasting. The road foreman of 
engines and his assistants have ridden continuously 
over the road watching the performance of each in- 
dividual motorman and making suggestions for im- 
provement. The train crews have been instructed to 


act promptly in opening and closing car doors, loading 
and unloading passengers on trains, etc., so as to reduce 
the length of station stops to a minimum. Attention 
has also been called to the proper method of approach- 
ing signals when in the “Caution” or “Danger” posi- 
tion, allowing the trains to coast slowly up to the 
signal rather than making a sudden stop and then 
notching up. In addition, towermen at interlocking and 
junction points have been instructed. to route trains 
so as to reduce to a minimum the number of crossover 
movements; .also to have routes set up and signals 
cleared prior to the approach of a train, thus allowing 
trains to -move with the greatest freedom at such 
points. 

In addition to the very substantial saving in power 
the increased coasting has reduced the duty on the 
motors and other car equipment. The M.P.54 type of 
car was originally designed for operation in trains of 
all motor cars. It was found, however, after several 
years of such operation. that there was a considerable 
margin in the capacity of the motors, so that trailer 
cars-could be added without overloading the motor 
equipment. The result is that longer trains are now 


TABLE I—TRAFFIC AND POWER CONSUMPTION 1910-1921— 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


Energy Consumption 
at Power House 
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Year Car-Miles Ton-Miles =< ies] pe] 2 
1910 6,934,244 280,324,080 40.9 31,750,000 4.588 113.4 
1911 8,792,956 383,003,150 43.6 40,637,000 4.625 106.1 
1912 9,836,211 438,404.725 44.6 47,040,000 4.791 107.4 
1913 11,056,786  504,224'813 45.6 54,510,000 4.928 108.1 
1914 12,600,339 592,723,272 47.0 += 64,510,000 «5.116 ~—'108.9 
1915 12,616,869 624,215,806 49.5 66,380,000. 5.261 106.3 
1916 13,541,108 679,259,104 50.2 72,220,000 5.320 106.4 
1917 14,062,184 706,075,016 50.2 78,200,000 5.567 110.8 
1918 14,209,184 723,355,454 50.9 78,710,000 5.545 108.8 
1919 16,330,216 814,664,500 49.9 84,080,000 5.170 ~—-:103.3 
1920 18,456,744 906,698,948 = 49.7 -—:94,050,000 5.100 103.7 
1921 19,919,765 965,130,836 48.5 94,959,000 4.770 98.2 
made up with about 30 per cent trail cars. It is true 


that the close attention paid to coasting has been a 
material factor in permitting the use of these trail cars. 


STATEMENTS COVERING TRAFFIC AND POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


The results of the effort to control the power con- 
sumption on the Long Island Railroad are shown in 
the accompanying tables. Table I shows for the years 
1910 to 1921, inclusive, the relation between the car 
movements in car-miles and ton-miles and the power 
consumption. In the fall of 1910 service was. in- 
augurated into the Pennsylvania Station and the 
electric mileage about doubled. Previous to that year 
the cars used had been of the small subway type, weigh- 
ing about 40 tons and run in trains, with wooden trail 
cars weighing about 21 tons. The equipment added for 
the Pennsylvania Station service was of the larger sub- 
urban type, similar to steam equipment, weighing about 
55 tons and at first was run in trains of all motor cars. 
From 1910 on, the percentage of the larger cars in- 
creased. In 1914 the wooden trail cars were retired 
from service and in 1919 many steel trail cars added in 
trains with the M.P.54 cars. The result of these changes 
in equipment used is clearly indicated in the average 
weight of cars in tons, which rose to a maximum in 
1918 and then fell off a little with the increased number 
of trail cars used. It is interesting to note the increase 
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_TABLE II—COMPARISON OF ENERGY CONSUMPTION IN WATT- 
HOURS PER TON-MILE AT POWER HOUSE, MAY TO OCTOBER, 
INCLUSIVE, AND AVERAGE COASTING PERCENTAGE FOR YEAR 


Energy Consumption Coasting 


Year Watt-Hours per Ton-Mile Percentage 
1910 102.8 waa 
1911 96.1 10 
1912 96.9 Ee 
1913 97.0 Be 
1914 94.6 35.4 
1915 94.6 36.6 
1916 91.8 S600. 
1917 95.6 33.6 
1918 94.0 34.6 
1919 91.0 33.3 
1920 90.0 32.4 
_1921 88.3 S352 


Note greater number of trail cars operated in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


_in power consumption in the two war years of 1917 


and 1918, when there was less opportunity for closely 
supervising the operation from day to day. 

The energy consumption for the year includes that 
used for heating, which varies with the weather con- 
ditions and is thus not entirely under the control of the 
railroad. In order to-eliminate the effect of this varia- 
tion Table II has been prepared, showing the energy 
consumption in watt-hours per ton-mile° during the 
months from May to October inclusive of each year 
from 1910 to 1921. In these months very little power 
is used for heating. For comparison, the coasting per- 
centage is also shown in this table. This table shows 
the same increase in consumption during the war years 
1917 and 1918 as is shown in Table I. 

Table III has been prepared to show the relation 
between the traffic in ton-miles, the miles of main track 
electrified and the rated capacity of the substations 
during the years 1911 to 1921 inclusive. This shows 
that while a material reduction in the energy con- 
sumption per ton-mile has been made, the traffic in 
ton-miles per mile of electrified track has more than 
doubled. Similarly the ton-miles run for each kilowatt 
of substation capacity has increased over 60 per cent. 
This increase of traffic density has had a tendency to 
increase the losses in the system so that an increase 
in power consumption would have been anticipated 
rather than a decrease, the facilities not having been 
expanded in proportion to the increase in traffic. 


AVAILABILITY OF CHEAP AND CONVENIENT 
Power Is AN ASSET 


The Long Island Railroad has taken advantage of 
the electrification of its lines to utilize the cheap power 
thus made available for many purposes. Of the total 
power supplied during 1921, namely, 115,747,710 kw.-hr., 
94,958,710 kw.-hr., or 82.04 per cent, was used for 
traction; 11,418,000 kw.-hr., or 9.87 per cent, for the 
supply of subsidiary and affiliated railroad companies 
and tenants of railroad buildings, and 9,371,000 kw.-hr., 
or 8.09 per cent, for the operation of signals, lighting 
of stations, office buildings and shops, heating of small 
shelter sheds and ticket offices at outlying points and 


TABLE III — TRAFFIC-MILES OF MAIN TRACK ELECTRIFIED AND 
SUBSTATION CAPACITY, 1911-192I—LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


Miles of pel spion poe per Ton-Miles per 


Main Rate ile of Kilowatt of 

Track Capacity Electrified Substation 
Year Ton-Miles Electrified Kilowatts Track Capacity 
1911 383,003,150 158.50 36,500 2,418,000 10,500 
1912 438,404,725 160.50 40,000 2,731,000 10,960 
1913 504,224,813 174.08 46,000 2,898,000 10,960 
1914 592,723,272 189. 82 52,500 3,124,000 11,290 
1915 624,215,806 191.59 52,500 3,258,000 11,880 
1916 679,259,104 191.59 52,500 3,544,000 12,930 
1917 706,075,016 193,60 54,500 3,648,000 12,960 
1918 723,355,454 196.14 56,000 3,687,000 12,910 
1919 814,664,500 197.62 56,000 4,126,000 14,550 
1920 905,698,948 197.62 56,000 4,589,000 16,299 
1921 965,130,836 197.62 57,500 4,882,000 16,780 
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as power supply for operating motors in the shops and 
other points where required. The saving, as compared 
with purchasing this power im small quantities at vari- 
ous points from local light and power companies or 
generating it locally in isolated plants, is most Substan- 
tial. Furthermore, the presence of a cheap supply of 
power adapted to such usages has encouraged the use of 
many electrical labor-saving devices. 


CO-OPERATION Has Propucep Goop RESULTS 
ON THE LONG ISLAND 


The operation and maintenance of the power system 
of the Long Island Railroad, from the inauguration of 
the electric service, has been under the direct super- 
vision of the electrical superintendent, who is also re- 
sponsible for the efficiency and sufficiency of all classes 
of electrical apparatus or devices in the heavy. electric 
traction, power and lighting system. He reports 
directly to the general manager. The electrical depart- 
ment, therefore, has been free to approach the problem 
of power conservation from the independent standpoint 
and co-operate to the fullest extent with the various 
departments interested. In the early period of electric 
operation some difficulties were experienced in persuad- 
ing the operating officials and train crews to break 
away from old steam-railroad practices, but a campaign 
of education accompanied by reliable statistics of power 
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consumption has been most effective. The continued 
co-operation and study of the operating problems, 
coupled with close supervision over a series of years, 
has made possible the reduction of power consumption 
outlined above. 

Only through the closest co-operation between the 
officials responsible for the power supply and the oper- 
ating staff can the full possibilities of electrification 
from an economic standpoint be attained. The proper 
adaptation of operating methods and practices to the 
use of electricity as a motive power achieved through 
such co-operation has, it is: believed, had as much to do 
with the success of electrification on the Long Island 
Railroad as the particular system of power supply or 
any other single factor. 

Studies. made in connection with the operating and 
economic possibilities of electrification have quite 
naturally extended to other systems and have been help- 
ful. Owing to the many variables entering into the 
question of power consumption, such as character of 
runs, grades, curves, number and location of stops, ete., 
it is manifest that any attempt to compare the per- 
formance with that of other electrified systems would 
be of little avail. Not only is this the case but the 
efficiency on a given railroad may be so influenced by 
operating methods as to further complicate such com- 
parison and make it of little value. 


Feustel Philadelphia Valuation Presents Valuable 
Analytical and Cost Data 


Argues Against Reproduction Cost in Favor of Historical Investment—Past History of Company’s 
Investment and Earnings Fully Analyzed—Would Not Allow Return to Capital for Good 
Management and Operation Now Adequately Paid for to Men and Management 


of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 

briefly reviewed in the issue of this paper for 
May 27, is largely an argument against the use of 
reproduction cost as a measure of valuation of electric 
railway property and an argument for the use of his- 
torical investment as a more proper basis. The report, 
however, is filled with statistics and information which 
are of value to all electric railway companies. Mr. 
Feustel has devoted a large part of his report to a 
check of the company’s reproduction figures and in so 
doing has set forth some very valuable figures on 
reproduction cost in general over a wide period of 
years. In connection with his historical investment 
figures he gives a complete report of all pertinent data 
with reference to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. Summed up, Mr. Feustel’s study brings him 
to the conclusions as to values which appear in the 
table on page 876 of the May 27 issue. 

The report starts off with a discussion of the mean- 
ing of valuation, in which no particularly new ideas 
are expressed, but emphasis is placed upon the statement 
that: “The property valuation, so called, is necessary 
only as a step toward the real object sought for, which 
is the valuation of the service rendered by and with 
the property for the purpose of fixing a reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered.” 

While disagreeing with the use of reproduction fig- 
ures as a basis and while not conceding at any stage 
the relevancy of the company’s figure of reproduction 
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[Te report by Robert M. Feustel on the valuation 


cost, the city, through Mr. Feustel, has thought itself 
obliged to make a careful check of the items making up 
that figure. This, Mr. Feustel says, is to give the com- 
mission a reference basis from which may be developed 
a fair cost of reproduction figure which the commission, 
in its duty of considering all pertinent facts in arriving 
at a valuation to be used, may have before it. 

Before starting that study, Mr. Feustel points out 
that although the company has chosen June 30, 1919, 
as the particular day upon which the valuation or 
reproduction figures are to be determined—prices as of 
June 30, 1919, being used—more than 95° per cent of 
the entire property was in place on June 30, 1915, so 
that less than 5 per cent was installed under war-time 
prices. To support this statement the report includes 
a chart of “Per Cent of Total Investment in Place Each 
Year,” shown herewith as Fig. 1. 

In checking the company’s figures, Mr. Feustel has 
no quarrel with the company in so far as prices of 
material are concerned, but with the labor and real 
estate estimates he differs. The check with the city is 
carried in detail through the various accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s classification in a 
manner too detailed to outline in the limited space here 
available. On the general subject of property accounts, 
however, Mr. Feustel debates the use of the 15 per cent 
contractor’s profit because upon his analysis he seems 
to find all services which this 15 per cent would pay 
for included, under other heads, in the accounts them- 


selves. There are also a few items which are elimi- 
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nated from the inventory for various reasons which are 
discussed in detail. Issue is taken with the company 
regarding its interest-during-construction figures, de- 
termining that 10 per cent would be ample. 
Summarizing his study, Mr. Feustel finds a differ- 
ence of something over $65,000,000 between the com- 
pany’s figure and his figure, arriving at $187,553,326 
as his estimate of reproduction cost June 30, 1919. 
Of the difference $14,000,000 is in paving; $3,500,000 
is in unused property; $2,000,000 in land; $2,500,000 
in grading; $1,160,000 in track and roadway labor; 
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Fic. 1—PER CENT OF TOTAL INVESTMENT IN PLACE 
EacH YEAR 1892-1919 


$900,000 in engineering; $500,000 in early organization 
costs; $850,000 in taxes; $6,500,000 in interest during 
construction; $14,000,000 in cost of financing; and he 
eliminates entirely the $15,013,644 loss of fair return 
claimed by the company. Thus more than half of the 
difference between company and city is in overheads. 


DEPRECIATION Must BE DEDUCTED 


Mr. Feustel, however, is not satisfied to use repro- 
duction cost new, but would deduct from that sum 
the depreciation which has actually taken place. In 
arriving at his depreciation figure, he has used the 


straight line method of theoretical physical deprecia- 
tion, computed upon the estimated lives of the various 
elements of the property. He arrives at a figure of 
3.23 per cent as the annual per cent allowance on the 
depreciable property. He presents in connection with 
his study on this question an elaborate table to arrive 
at the composite life of the property. 

Having arrived at a figure for the June 30, 1919, 
reproduction cost, Mr. Feustel then turns his attention 
to an elaborate analysis of the variation in reproduc- 
tion cost estimates, due to changes in prices. He 
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Fic. 2—TREND OF COST OF REPRODUCTION, MONTHLY 
VARIATION 1913-1922 


finally evolves a curve showing the synthetic trend of 
cost of reproduction from which, having determined 
the cost of reproduction at any given date, he can find 
a multiplier with which he may multiply this figure 
to find the cost at any other date. He presents and 
studies a large number of the well known price indexes 
and other trend curves such as cost of living, cost of 
all commodities in various countries, etc., and then 
makes a detailed study of the trend of cost of reproduc- 
tion of railway property. Taking June 30, 1919, as 
100 per cent, each element in the cost of reproduction 
of railway property for the years 1905 to 1920 inclu- 


TABLE I—TREND OF PRICES OF EACH ELEMENT OF ANALYTIC TREND OF COST OF REPRODUCTION. 


05 06 707, "08 

Labor: 2o00. 2 a0 See a ee ee 33 33 33 33 
Teamsiy 572 eec do sre lee piateid song es ee eee 56 56 61 61 
Concrete materials Fsid ic. oct ace cee oe 49 49 51 48 
Trap rock cca 53 51 51 47 
Yellow pine ties.) 7 gc.) . Je once ee ee Se 47 47 43 38 
Structural steel:erected.. . 2 J. f.s.u. 5 jane eee 56 65 75 55 
Chestnut ‘thes 3. ohcc):c.0a creer nt eae Oe ee tee 66 66 63 60 
Girder Tails 400s. es oe ee eee 60 59 59 59 
Splice barsi..o50 i. u.ce dae ee ee eee 25 53 53 55 
Special work. 52 2325 io phen OR ee 42 47 47 53 
Granite blocks x. .ccy.t0. See hs es cre ae 48 48 48 48 
Asphalt paving ....°.-2. 9. = cce gen ae ee ee 77 69 74 73 
Machinery 362 ceieb hs ant cite see ere ieee eee 40 40 45 45 
Lumber... sacs «sucks Wem pele See oie tet ae ee 36 40 37 35 
Building labor. ko. i sec: «005-10 see eee 47 52 52 52 
“All commodities. (2%< jc Gr sidasc cae ee eee 40 41 44 43 
Signals o's) vce 46 46 46 46 
Ingot copper... 2.24.0: 2 shor ae oa ee ee 81 100 106 68 
Distribution labors). 2S: Siete. coe oe eee 43 43 43 43 
Tubular steel poles: 4550 ute ee ae 46 42 46 50 
Pole gang labor a saya oe eaieane a, Ae ee 33 33 33 33 
Vitrified clay duct. 2.25 ge S22 o> 52 58 54 54 
Creosoted' wood duet... mc chise seein 48 48 48 48 
Buildings... 5a; dave Sot ek oes os ae 52 56 54 51 
Gray iron caslingsis: | Bees eee ee 65 67 75 45 
SATS - 1d) (Te Wom nan CE 41 45 47 45 
Car motors. acs beans wee ins eae pene 52 52 55 52 
Office furnitures 2/o cet oe ak tees. cee 59 59 59 59 
Turbo-generators ae eevee Oe - 50 50 50 50 
Engines and generators............ 33 33 33 33 
Boilers oer 4] 4] 4] 4] 
Power plant labor......... 40 40 42 42 
Wrought ateel pipes..2 5.40.00 eee 50 60 64 60 
Rotary converters... ... oF 55 55 55 55 
Electrician labor............. 56 56 56 56 
Switchboards. .......... 58 58 58 58 
Oil switches. . . 53 53 53 53 
Conduit and manholes 40 41 40 40 


JUNE 30, 1919=100 PER CENT 
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33 33 36 38 38 38 38 43 51 78 96:, 123 
67 67 67 67 67 67 67 67 78 100 100 133 
45 48 45 50 53 50 50 56 71 99 TP Tz 
46 52 45 52 55 49 31 55 71 94 100 112 
41 40 44 47 48 42 53 53 82 85 100 141 
54 55 53 54 55 55 63 85) 5127-128; 100525135 
57 55 56 57 59 55 54 54 78 102 104 «#111 
59 59 60 59 59 59 38 65 89 108 105 108 
53 53 53 53 53 53 53 60 87 «121 100 =100 
53 52 52 51 51 51 49 59 $6 116 106 100 
48 48 48 48 62 62 62 62 62 90 105 124 
31 45 51 61 85 80 68 78 Tare sb22 20S 98 
45 45 45 45 45 40 45 51 D8 0212) 9 10S 
34 35 33 40 39 36 36 43 71 ot -100 
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Fic. 3—TREND OF Cost OF REPRODUCTION, ANNUAL 
VARIATION 1892-1921 


sive is listed, as shown by the accompanying Table I. 

However, it would not be fair, he argues, merely 
to average these various items because some of them 
have a much greater weight in the total cost of repro- 
ducing the property than others. “He has accordingly 
quite carefully worked out what he calls the “synthetic” 
trend by weighting each of the elements entering into 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit property in the pro- 
portion in which each particular element is found in 
the property. Of the curves which he presents in this 
analysis three are presented herewith showing (Fig. 2) 
trend of cost of reproduction, monthly variation 1913- 
1922; (Fig. 3) trend of cost of reproduction, annual 
variation 1892-1921; (Fig. 4) trend of cost of repro- 
duction compared with various price trends 1913-1922. 
All the quotations used in the construction of his trend 
are also shown in the report. 

Using this trend of cost of reproduction curve, and 
using as a base his estimate of cost of reproduction 
as of June 30, 1919, physical property only, he finds 
the cost of reproduction of the physical property as of 
the first quarter of 1922 to be 78 per cent of that 
June 30, 1919, or $113,313,915. Adding overheads he 
arrives at a total cost of reproduction of $147,870,575. 


REPRODUCTION THEORY UNSOUND 


However, even after all of this study, Mr. Feustel 
finds and argues that the reproduction theory anyway 
is totally unsound for adoption in fixing a rate base 
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5—DOLLARS OF CONSTRUCTION EACH YEAR AND LEVEL OF 
PrRICES—AS SHOWN BY Cost_oF ADDITIONS TO TOTAL 
PROPERTY AND TREND OF COST 
OF REPRODUCTION 
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Fic. 4—TREND OF Cost OF REPRODUCTION COMPARED WITH 
VARIOUS PRICE TRENDS 1913-1922 


and should be used by the commission, for good eco- 
nomic reasons, “solely as a collateral or reference fig- 
ure, to test the sufficiency of the available investment 
figures.” 

Stating that the computation of reproduction cost is 
an estimate at best and based very largely on assump- 
tions prescribed for the estimator, he argues that the 
best method of determining a rate base is to use his- 
torical investment. To support his contention that a 
reproduction cost as of any date is far from any ade- 
quate measure of what has actually gone into the 
property, Mr. Feustel presents two charts, Figs. 5 and 
6 herewith, which are self-explanatory. 


HISTORICAL INVESTMENT A SOUND BASIS 


A rate base, however, computed on a record of cost 
or investment is not subject to the various objections 
of a reproduction cost. It is not an estimate; it re- 
quires no definitions as to dates; it is not subject to 
fluctuations in the level of prices; it requires no theo- 
retical assumptions or hypotheses; it makes for eco- 
nomic stability; it is a fixed and constant landmark 
upon which a commission can safely found its judg- 
ment and to which it can safely apply the rate of return 
which, from time to time, it considers necessary from 
its knowledge of business conditions in all utilities, 
to accomplish the result sought to be attained, which is 
a reasonable rate of fare. 

Mr. Feustel next turns to a detailed study of the 
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G. 6—DoLLARS OF CONSTRUCTION HACH YEAR AND LEVEL OF 
PRICBS—AS SHOWN BY MILES OF TRACK BUILT, NUMBER 
OF CARS PURCHASED, AND TREND OF COST OF 
REPRODUCTION FOR ENTIRE PROPERTY 
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+ T—RATE OF RETURN ON ALL SECURITIES P. R. T. AND ALL 
UNDERLYING COMPANIES 


cumulative investment or historical cost and to a return 
on that investment. He finds it possible to locate prac- 
tically the original records of more than 80 per cent of 
the figures necessary to determine these amounts. 
First he shows the very complex organization, com- 
prising 122 corporate entities, of which the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company is composed, and traces 
or states the facts with reference to the records of 
each of these companies. Studying this investment and 
bringing all figures into an adjusted total cumulative 
investment, he finds a total figure of $128,005,609. 

This amount has been separated by periods as shown 
in Table II: 


* 


II—DIVISION OF HISTORICAL INVESTMENT INTO PERIODS 
AND GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


TABLE 


1893-1896—Electrification of horse and cable lines................ $32,619,558 
1893-1896—New construction. . 4. ..4)...ck28 oe ee epee eae 948,512 
1896—1902—Extensions and betterments—Union Traction Co., etc.. 7,644,251 
1992-1911—Construction of Market Street elevated subway. 23,445,104 
1902-1920—Extensions and betterments—Philadelphia ‘Rapid 

Transit Company: -* 2.) G26 ok ee oo eee 41,040,120 


1891-1892—Extensions and betterments—horse and cable lines. . 


1,390,920 
1860—1890—Total investment of all companies: 


In horsersilway +. G-iskt ieee eee $15,587,479 
In. cable railway. ¢.-. 000.2 geen eee 3,679,884 
$19,267,363 
Less extension and betterments, 1891— 
OPEN ae Pee ee enna S 1,390,920 
17,876,443 
Developed properties acquired Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company since’ 1902. 
1902—Doylestown & Willow Grove Railway. $500,000 
1906—Darby, Media & Chester Street Railway an oot 1,715,000 
1911—Chester & Phils adelphia Railway............. 825,701 
3,040,701 
$128,005,609 


Of course the expenditures for road and equipment 
from the date of first incorporation of the first Phila- 
delphia street railway in 1854 down to the year of 
1890, amounting to $17,876,443, are not recorded in 
complete detail, although about 63 per cent of them are 
in reasonably complete detail and the rest in lump 
sums. As evidence of the reliability and completeness 
of the records, however, he points out that the total 
investment in horse railways of $15,587,479 is equiv- 
alent to approximately $47,250 per mile before adding 
anything for working capital. Of the total $128,000,000 
Mr. Feustel finds about $20,000,000 of superseded 
property. 


There is also presented a complete analysis of the: 


capitalization of the company showing where the capital 
steck and bonds are owned. This table shows a total 
figure of $125,240,237 as being the entire paid-in cap- 
ital of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. Mr. 


Years to June 30th Years to Dec.3lst 


Fic. 8—NeEtT EARNINGS AND FIXED CHARGES P. R. T. 
AND UNDERLYING COMPANIES 


Feustel also analyzes the profit from operation of the 
various companies from 1892 to date and shows elab- 
orate tables of income, operating expenses, taxes and 
net available return from 1891 to date. As a conclu- 
sion, he finds that the net average return over the 
whole period, 1891 to 1920, was 8.90 per cent on the 
cumulative investment. 


. 
ORIGINAL COST AS INTERPRETED BY MR. FEUSTEL 


Mr. Feustel then turns his attention to presenting 
a figure to represent the original cost. Original cost, 
as used by him, “is the figure obtained by applying 
to the present-day inventory of physical property unit 
costs for material and labor which were current at the 
time the different items under consideration were in- 
stalled in service. There is included in this total, of 
course, allowances for the customary overhead charges.” 
The inventory used was the same as that used for de- 
termining reproduction cost earlier in the study. 

It was found that a very large percentage of the 
material prices could be determined direct from the 
book figures of the company. On this basis, the total 
physical property is found to be $84,433,785. Adding 
overheads, the original cost new is found to be $108,- 
784,068. Again, this whole inventory is analyzed and 
discussed by account. In each case is told what part 
of the total account has been found on the company 
records. These percentages range from 60 to 93 per 
cent. The final table shows 69 per cent taken from 
records and 31 per cent estimated. 

As the last element of his discussion on valuation 
Mr. Feustel takes up the question of “going value.” 
He finds that no adequate definition of this was pre- 
sented by the company although apparently it is asked 
for on the basis of a measure of early losses and argued 
for on the basis more of good will than of going value. 
To refute the claim of early losses and to analyze the 
earnings and fixed charges of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, he gives a complete table on the 
return of total paid in capital from 1861 to 1920 in- 
clusive, and presents two charts shown herewith as 
Figs. 7 and 8, giving the rate of return paid on 
securities and the net earnings and fixed charges. He 
states that the earliest lines started paying from the 
day they began operation, 7.48 per cent being paid in 
1861 and an average of over 12 per cent being earned 
and paid from 1861 to 1890 on all the money invested 
in horse-car lines. With these and other arguments 
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Mr. Feustel tries to show the inadequacy of any such 
measure of going value. Again, if the going value is 
to depend upon consolidation and reduction in opera- 
ating expenses which can be effected therefrom, it 
necessarily has an offsetting figure by the amount of 
investment in superseded and duplicate property taken 
over during consolidation. 

Therefore, Mr. Feustel argues, if going value is to 
be allowed it might be used as offset to depreciation 
on original cost or as an offset to superseded property 
on the historical cost, or on some other basis. It would 
neither penalize the company on high past returns nor 
reflect on intercompany contracts. However, such an 
item is not for engineer witnesses to create; it is a 
device to be resorted to only by the commission. 


FINDS No “SUPER-MANAGEMENT” IN PHILADELPHIA 


Two other elements make up Mr. Feustel’s report. 
One of these is his discussion on the efficiencies of 
operation. Mr. Feustel says that most of the claims 
of the company for economies and efficiencies are based 
on comparison with antique methods in vogue ten years 
ago, and that in the main while the quality of service 
has been greatly improved, the volume of service avail- 
able has not increased in proportion to the growth of 
the car-riding public. He points out that the operating 
methods in use by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany are similar to those used by other well regulated 
street railways and that service rendered riders in 
other cities compares favorably with that in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Feustel does point out, however, that the rela- 
tions between men and management on the property 
are excellent, and from this results a more economical 
and efficient service. “But,” says Mr. Feustel, “the 
company’s particular measure of this, in dollars of savy- 
ing or intangible value, takes on the air of being some 
religious fetish rather than the presentation of facts 
showing actual results obtained from unusual operat- 
ing methods.” While agreeing that the service has 
been. greatly improved over 1911 operation, Mr. Feustel 
says that this improvement was practically forced on 
the company. He gives the company credit for having 
efficient trainmen and for the co-operation which it has 
produced on the part of those trainmen. He also points 
out the excellent work of the company in its “Safety 
First” movement, saying that there is no doubt that it 
is in the front rank in this kind of work. 

However, even admitting some of the efficiencies 
claimed for what Mr. Feustel terms “super-manage- 
ment,’”’ he says the men and management are well paid 
for their efficiency and that the car rider in Philadel- 
phia is paying on the average certainly as much as 
ear riders in other communities for similar service. 


FIGURES 10 PER CENT SMALLER OPERATING BUDGET 
COMPARED WITH 1921 


In his discussion of the operating budget Mr. 
Feustel is somewhat reluctant to make any definite pre- 
diction of what should occur in 1922, but for reasons 
which he presents he believes that the operating budget 
should be about $3,500,000 less than the company’s 
1921 expenditures, or $27,800,000. 

Finally, turning to the rate of return, Mr. Feustel 
“questions the usefulness of the testimony of bankers 
regarding rate of return. There are too many other 
factors to be considered, he says, one of the principal 
items being the specific method of calculating the 
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valuation base. He criticises the present financial set- 
up of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company as 
being seriously unhealthy and unsound. With the 
present financial burdens which the company has to 
stand in the nature of its fixed charges, it is obvious 
that a 7 per cent return on any reasonable valuation 
would not even keep the company’s head above water, 
but such facts as these can have no true bearing on 
determination of the fair rate of return; there are too 
many other things to consider. 

Finally, Mr. Feustel can find no reason why there 
should be any departure from the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission’s fixed rule of 7 per cent return. 

A large number of statistical tables are appended to 
the report from which it is apparently possible to 
answer almost any detailed question of the past finan- 
cial and operating history of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company and its subsidiaries. 


New Type Indicating Instruments Designed 


MEET the demand for small size indicating in- 

struments the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Company is now producing a new type known as 
Type “CX” ammeters and voltmeters. 

These instruments are suitable for use on switch- 
board panels, for radio communication sets and other 
small charging and lighting panels. They are also 
furnished for use with a magneto to indicate speed and 
with search coils to indicate temperature. 

These instruments are capable of standing vibration 
such as is found on railways without impairing their 
accuracy or reliability, a combination of ruggedness 
and lightness of moving parts being provided in their 
construction. The case is punched from sheet metal 
and is made moisture-proof. 

An external zero adjuster on each instrument enables 
the operator to reset the zero position of the pointer 
if it is displaced due to transportation or shock. All 
parts are mounted on a molded sub-base,. assuring suf- 
ficient insulation. The instrument is fastened to the 
panel by means of three machine screws furnished with 
the instrument. The standard finish is dull black 
marine. 

The ammeters are self-contained for currents up to 
30 amp., but can be used with external shunts for 
higher currents. The voltmeters are self-contained up 
to 50 volts, but can be supplied for higher voltage with 
external resistance. 


New Paint Remover 


PAINT and varnish remover, which is a new prod- 

uct to the electric railway industry but has been 
used somewhat in connection with automobile painting, 
is being introduced by the Clean Wash Paint & Varnish 
Remover Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. In a trial 
made by the Rochester & Syracuse Railroad, one man 
cleaned one-third of a large interurban car in one hour 
and fifty-seven minutes, using a little more than 4 gal. 
of the remover. At “fate one man can strip a car 
per day, using about 4 gal. of the remover, which would 
mean a saving of five man-days of labor and consider- 
able material for this operation. Among the advan- 
tages claimed for this over similar removers now on the 
market are that it does not leave a coating on the 
surface and the wood does not retain the remover so as 
to produce any detrimental effect on the car or paint 
when it is repainted. 
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Railway Men in Historic Quebec 


In Three-Day Meeting Canadian Electric Railway Association Considers Gasoline and Trolley Buses, 
Motor Design and Construction, Track Joint Welding and Valuation—First Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit Exceeds Expectations — Major Burpee Elected President 


eighteen annual meetings of the 

Canadian Electric Railway Asseo- 
ciation was that held in Quebec City, 
June 1 to 3. Three hundred members 
and their friends, including a delegation 
of thirty or more from the United 
States, were in attendance. The latter 
group contributed both to the technical 
value and hilarity of the convention. 
The presence of “Americans” in such 
large numbers is explained by the fact 
that the executive committee of the 
American Association met in Montreal 
on May 31 and the Engineering Asso- 
ciation committee on way matters met 
in Quebec on June 1 and 2, both of 
these meetings being arranged to bring 
about co-operation between the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Associations. 

A unique feature of the convention 
was the holding of the main and com- 
mittee meetings, and the manufactur- 
ers’ exhibit, in the Drill Hall, by 
courtesy of the Dominion Government. 
This was well adapted to the purpose, 
for the drill floor was of just the proper 
area and character for the exhibits, and 
an addition recently made provided, 
among other rooms, an excellent audi- 
torium. It was located convenient to 
the Chateau Frontenac, the convention 
headquarters. The Drill Hall superin- 
tendent, Major Fecteau, contributed no 
little to the success of the meeting. 


B: FAR the most successful of the 


Thursday Morning Session 


HE convention was honored at the 

opening on Thursday morning by 
the presence of Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and Hon. Joseph Samson, Mayor of 
Quebec City. Sir Charles showed a 
keen interest in the local traction situ- 
ation, the difficulties of which, due to 
the topography of the city, he appre- 
ciated. He said that what the com- 
pany lacked in equipment it made up 
in courtesy and good humor. In gen- 
eral, he considered the traction and 


power problems as substantially solved. 
While Canada is largely dependent 
upon others for coal, her water powers 
are well developed. But the house- 
warming problem is an acute one, and 
he hopes that electricity will play a 
part in solving it. Sir Charles pointed 
out how the prosperity of Great Britain 
and the United States have been 
largely due to wealth of iron and coal. 
Canada is handicapped due to lack of 
these, but is progressing nevertheless. 
The local power and transportation 
development under great difficulty illus- 
trates this. While it seems a little in- 
congruous to see modern electric cars 
in quaint old Quebec, they are doing a 
good work and are appreciated. 

Mayor Samson traced briefly the 
early pioneer work in power develop- 
ment in Quebec and also felicitated the 
local company on its service. 


EXHIBITS OFFICIALLY INSPECTED 


After these addresses the convention 
edjourned to the exhibit hall, where Sir 
Charles, Mayor Samson and the asso- 
ciation officials were received by the 
exhibitors in turn and studied each 
exhibit in detail. Next, in the conven- 
tion hall, President G. Gordon Gale 
delivered an address in which he con- 
gratulated the association on the re- 
sults of admitting municipalities and 
manufacturers to membership. These 
he illustrated by statistics. He also 
advised the appointment of a perma- 
nent secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT SHOWS PROGRESS 


Secretary L. E. Moreland’s report 
contained a membership list of thirty- 
five active (railway) members and 
thirty-seven associate (manufacturer) 
members. He explained changes in the 
constitution and by-laws, drafted by 
the executive committee, to provide for 
four classes of membership: Active 
members, honorary members, associate 
members and associates; the last- 
named to comprise consulting engi- 


neers, commissioners and others not 
otherwise eligible. The annual fee for 
associates was set at $10. Instead of 
a flat fee of $100, the dues of active and 
associate members were placed on a 
graduated scale, varying from $25 for 
those with annual gross earnings under 
$100,000 to $150 for those earning over 
$1,000,000. An increase in the execu- 
tive committee was also included to 
provide dominion-wide representation. 
(These changes were later ratified.) 

Mr. Moreland also described the 
service activities of the association, in- 
volving questionnaires, legislation, tech- 
nical studies, etc. A volume of pro- 
ceedings covering five years (1916-1920) 
will, he said, be issued soon. 

Next Honorary Treasurer A. Gaboury 
reported as to finances, showing the 
association to be prosperous. The 
amount on hand was about $7,600. Out 
of this convention and printing ex- 
penses must be paid, but there will re- 
main a substantial balance, slightly less 
(said Secretary Moreland) than that of 
a year ago. 

The morning session closed with the 
appointment of Past-Presidents Hut- 
cheson, Eastman, Wilson and Gaboury 
(with Mr. Gale, ex-officio) as a com- 
mittee to nominate the executive for 
the coming year. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


HE paper on valuation by Dr. L. 

A. Herdt and Prof. E. G. Burr was 
read by the latter at the opening of the 
Thursday afternoon session. It is ab- 
stracted below. 


VALUATION OF STREET RAILWAY ASSETS, 
THEIR MAINTENANCE AND ; 
DEPRECIATION 


The paper discussed the basis for 


appraisals of railway property and 
argued, in the reproduction cost 
method, for 100 per cent valuation. On 


this point the paper said that full 
service standard represents in a street 
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railway property not more than 85 per 
cent of the reproduction cost, as at no 
time is a property actually new and it 
begins to wear before it is placed in 
service. The 15 per cent difference 
between its reproduction cost new and 
its value representing full service 
standard has been employed in the pub- 
lic service, and the property could not 
exist if the company had not made this 
100 per cent expenditure. Hence it 
would seem right that in rate cases 
the value allowed should be the value 
of the physical property new and that 
the only deduction for depreciation 
should be the amount required to re- 
habilitate the property to a full opera- 
ting condition of standard efficiency. 
This would safeguard the public from 
paying a return on the new value of 
obsolete or worn-out equipment, while 
giving the company a return on the 
value of the equipment used in the pub- 
’ lic service. This suggestion, the paper 
points out, amounts to a depreciation 
only on obsolete equipment. Where 
rates authorized in the past have been 
insufficient to allow the company to re= 
place obsolete parts, each case should 
be considered on its merits. In a large 
property it is often possible to provide 
for replacements in the annual budget 
and pay for them as a current expense. 
This has been adopted in the Montreal 
Tramways contract. 

The paper quoted in full Article 92, 
paragraph 2 in the Montreal Tramways 
contract. This article provides for the 
establishment by the Montreal Tram- 
ways of a “maintenance and renewal 
fund,” maintained by a definite charge 
on a car-mile basis, so as to amount to 
at least $500,000. Sales of worn-out 
and discarded property, but not sale of 
land and buildings, are paid into this 
fund, and all maintenance is paid out 
of it, as well as renewals up to the full 
reproduction costs of the unit or article. 
Additional cost, if any, and less cost, if 
any, are charged to or credited to capi- 
tal value, and in the latter case is used 
for the making of betterments, ad- 
ditions to or extensions of the plant as 
ordered by the Tramways Commission. 

H. E. Weyman, Levis, P.Q., opened 
the discussion. 

Mr. Weyman said, in part, that the 
valuation of a property must be im- 
partial if it is to be effective. The rail- 


ways are entitled to “a living wage.” 


At the same time there is little doubt 
that’ in many cases property has been 
allowed to depreciate much below a 
good operating standard. In that case 
the ordinary operating and maintenance 
costs incréase in practically the same 
ratio as the property has been allowed 
to depreciate, the final result being re- 
habilitation at a cost out of all pro- 
portion with the saving made in main- 
tenance in previous years. “A stitch 
in time saves nine” still stands as a 
good motto. The Montreal Tramways 
(to which reference was made in the 
paper) even in its darkest days never 
starved the property, or permitted 
maintenance to accrue, but what a 
different tale is told of other properties. 
Mr. Weyman pointed out that in the 
paper depreciation is divided up between 
“nhysical” and “functional” and that 15 
per cent physical depreciation is al- 
lowed without reduction in “reproduc- 
tion cost.” If the property has been 
maintained at 85 per cent of full 
service standard 100 per cent reproduc- 
tion cost is the basis of the valuation. 
This, he said, is in itself an advance.. 
As to functional depreciation, which 
is obsolescence and accrued mainte- 


‘nance, when this is high some one is 


paying abnormal operating expense. If, 
however, adequate reserves for depre- 
ciation covering all accrued functional 
depreciation have been established, 
which means that the company has been 
granted an allowance through the 
annual depreciation charge and at the 
same time received a return on its 
investments, and if this depreciation 
has not been used to liquidate bonds or 
other indebtedness but employed in 
making extensions or betterments, a 
valuation or reproduction cost should be 
allowed. On the other hand, if the com- 
pany has not taken care of functional 
depreciation, but employed its net to 
the advantage of its stockholders, then 
the valuation is effected by the amount 
of functional depreciation. 

If the functional depreciation is not 
taken care of, the bondholders are not 
properly protected. It is essential that 
careful and proper accounting be em- 
ployed. A property or plant ledger 
should in all cases be employed, 
together with a perpetual inventory, and 
the functional depreciation should be 
taken care of in this ledger. Such rec- 
ords ought to aid in securing fair treat- 


ment at the hands of public author- 
ities. Functional depreciation is an 
expense and should, as pointed out in 
the paper under discussion, be deducted 
from gross revenue before net profits 
are determined, and not from net 
profits. Finally Mr. Weyman suggested 
that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the standard classification of ac- 
counts and the including of depre- 
ciation in its various forms as an ex- 
pense account. This was referred by 
the chairman to the incoming executive. 


ELEcTRIC RAILWAY MorE THAN A 
UTILITY, SAYS MONTREAL 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Weyman was followed by Judge 
J. F. St. Cyr, chairman Montreal Tram- 
ways Commission. He explained the 
practical workings of the Montreal 
franchise, and said that the city was 
not keen for municipal operation, de- 
siring rather to have co-operation. The 
electric railway was recognized not 
only as a utility but as a necessity. 
Hence it must be maintained at the 
highest possible standard of efficiency. 
Under this condition no allowance for 
depreciation is needed, but replace- 
ments may be capitalized at the added 
cost; that is, the difference between re- 
placement and original costs. Hon. A. 
B. Ingram, chairman Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board, said that under 
the jurisdiction of the board when rates 
are fixed, changes in valuation are re- 
ferred to an independent board of valu- 
ators. 

Speaking for the London (Ont.) Street 
Railway, Leonard Tait, secretary-treas- 
urer, said that this property has been 
operating for a fare of seven tickets 
for a quarter, but that permission to 
charge 5 cents has just been granted. 
Previous to 1917 no fund for deprecia- 
tion had been accumulated, but now an 
equivalent is provided in the require- 
ment of its $1,500,000; mortgage, due 
1935, that 5 per cent of the bonds be re- 
tired annually. A $300,000 depreciation 
fund has been built up. 


How Moror DESIGN HAs BEEN 
IMPROVED 


The second paper was on “The Mod- 
ern Electric Railway Motor,” which 
was read by the author, J. K. Stotz, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company. It 
will appear in a later issue. Mr. 
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Stotz amplified his formal paper 
slightly by enlarging on the subject of 
safeguarding commutator leads against 
breakage. He said that the fundamen- 
tal requirement is to prevent vibration 
and concentration of stress. Careful 
binding, use of phospor-bronze sleeves, 
minimizing of bends, proper varnishing 
and baking, etc., all help. 

In opening the discussion, W. G. Gor- 
don, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, said that his company has just 
completed a census of all street railway 
motors operated in Canada. This shows 
that 8,066 of the older type motors and 
3,362 of the more recent type, with 
either series or parallel ventilation, are 
in use. 

Experience with winter operation of 

the fully ventilated motor indicates 
that with the multiple ventilation satis- 
factory results are obtained by closing 
the intake openings at the commuta- 
tor end of the motor frame. In some 
cases closing a portion of the exhaust 
openings in the pinion end of the motor 
frame is beneficial also. 
' To indicate the care with which mo- 
tors are made, Mr. Gordon said that 
while the exterior of the modern rail- 
way motor may suggest ordinary work- 
manship, it is doubtful if any other 
line of machinery manufactured has 
closer fits and more accurate workman- 
ship. Some of the tolerances in arma- 
ture shaft fits are “plus 0.00025 in 
to minus nothing.” For framehead fits 
in box-frame motors, “plus 0.002 to 
minus nothing” ‘is allowed. The 
thread fit for framehead bolts and for 
screws is made so close that special 
taps and dies are required to insure 
tight-fitting threads. All of this is 
necessary because imperfectly fitting 
parts rapidly loosen and wear in the 
abnormally hard service to which rail- 
way motors are subjected. 


HELICAL VERSUS SPUR GEARING 


While disclaiming that he “held a 
brief” for spur gearing, Mr. Gordon 
said that complete comparative data 
can only be obtained after the helical 
gearing has been proved by extended 
trials over a period of several years. 

Accurately cut helical gears running 
on correct centers and with shafts in 
true alignment will run quieter than 
ordinary spur gears. These, however, 
are conditions which do not usually 
prevail in the operation of railway mo- 
tors, due to wear of armature-shaft 
and axle-shaft bearings. With helical 
gears it may be found advisable to re- 
new bearings more frequently than 
with spur gears. 

With straight-cut teeth endwise move- 
ment of the motor frame or armature 
shaft relative to the axle and gear 
does not produce any change in speed 
of the armature. In actual practice 
there is always more or less endwise 
movement of the motor along the axle 
and the armature shaft through its 
bearings. This movement results in a 
change in position of the pinion across 
the face of the gear, parallel to the 
axle. When such movement takes 


place with helical gearing it results in 
a quick change in speed of rotation of 
the armature, resulting in shock and 
vibration. As flange wear of armature 
shaft and axle linings, and wear of 
armature shaft and axle thrust collars, 
permit a change in position of the 
pinion across the face of the gear, it 
will probably be found advisable to ad- 
just thrust collars and change linings 
more frequently than is required when 
straight cut spur gears are used. Heli- 
cal gears cause an increase in end 
thrust and consequently wear of thrust 
collar and flange wear of lining will 
probably be increased with helical 
gears. 

In considering gear noise it should 
be borne in mind that this is only one 
element in the noise of a running car 
and that some reduction in gear noise 
may not make a noticeable difference in 
the sum of the noises coming from the 
ear. Further, an accurately cut helical 
gear should not be compared as_ to 
noisiness with an inaccurately cut spur 
gear. The vibration and shock result- 
ing from well-cut spur gearing reason- 
ably well maintained is small in com- 
parison with the vibration and shock re- 
sulting from other causes such as rough 
tracks, curves, crossovers, switches, flat 
wheels, trucks, cars, braking, accelera- 
tion, etc, 

At the instant when a tooth in a 
helical pinion begins or ends engage- 
ment with a tooth in a gear there is 
but a point contact. Even when heli- 
cal gearing’ is in full and perfect mesh 
a tooth in the pinion has but a com- 
paratively short bearing on its mating 
tooth in the gear. If the gear centers 
are separated the length of this bear- 
ing is shortened. At the extreme point 
of separation when the gear just goes 
out of mesh, there is but a point con- 
tact between the pinion tooth and the 
gear tooth. This condition prevails 
even when, the axle and armature 
shafts are parallel. With a straight 
cut gear the length of contact between 
the gear tooth and pinion tooth is not 
changed by increasing the center dis- 
tance between pinion and gear. 

With straight cut spur gearing, as- 
suming parallel shafts, there is a bear- 
ing between the pinion and gear tooth 
for the full length or face of the gear- 
ing regardless of inaccuracies in 
spacing of teeth due to imperfection in 
machining. Therefore, there cannot be 
less than one tooth in contact for its 
full length. As previously stated, with 
helical gears each tooth at any given 
instant has but a comparatively short 
contact with its mating tooth. If, there- 
fore, there is inaccuracy in the spacing 
of the teeth there is but one tooth in 
contact and that but for a short length. 

It is doubtful if a new helical cut 
pinion can be used on a worn helical 
cut gear with as little trouble as can 
a new straight cut spur pinion be used 
on a worn straight cut spur gear. 
Should difficulty be experienced in 
meshing such helical cut gearing it 
would materially shorten the life of 
the gearing. In changing motors or 


armatures it may be found that helical 
gearing will not satisfactorily inter- 
change but that pinions and gears 
which have run together should be kept 
together. 

In actual practice it is questionable 
whether helical cut teeth will prove to 
be as strong and reliable as straight 
cut teeth. When helical teeth are 
worn, imperfect meshing will be more 
pronounced then with straight cut 
gears. Whether or not helical gearing 
will have a life equal to spur gearing 
can only be determined by years of 
trial of a large number of helical gears 
under the widely varying conditions of 
operation which prevail in electric rail- 
way service. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gordon said that 
while in no way condemning the use of 
helical gears with railway motors, he 
felt that such points as those mentioned 
should be considered. 


COMMUTATOR SLOTTING Not NEW 


In further discussion of details of Mr. 
Stotz’s paper, W. R. McRae, Toronto 
Transportation Commission, said that 
commutator slotting was necessarily 
practiced on the early Vandepoele 
generators because the insulation was 
red fiber. He said that 73 to 8 lb. per 
sq.in. brush pressure is used in Toronto. 
The only difficulty he foresaw in con- 
nection with helical gearing was collar 
wear due to end thrust. This. may be 
eliminated possibly by proper lubrica- 
tion of collars. The helical gearing on 
the Toronto Civic Railway’s safety cars 
was otherwise satisfactory. 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, Mo., 
said that commutator slotting was tried 
by the General Electric Company many 
years ago. The principal characteris- 
tic of the modern motor, in his opinion, 
is its “balance”; that is, the appropriate 
relative capacities of armatures, field 
coils, etc. While some details, such as 
oiling, still need improvement, execu- 
tives ought to appreciate the great ex- 
penditure which the manufacturers 
have made in research. 

Another speaker on this subject was 
T. C. Berkelay, English Electric Com- 
pany, who said that the ventilated 
motor is new in England. Develop- 
ment has had to proceed in view of the 
facts that English railway men are con- 
servative and that several track gages 
are in use. The company has devel- 
oped three motor types (with both 
split and solid frames), and of these 
Mr. Berkelay gave some details. Bear- 
ings are packed with waste mixed with 
10 per cent long-strand horsehair. Only 
one brush per holder is used. Banding 
is found to prevent commutator-lead 
breaking. 

In conclusion, and in response to a 
suggestion by Mr. McRae that a com- 
mittee on standardization of helical 
gears be appointed, Mr. Stotz said that 
the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association is looking into this 
matter. He favored standardization and 
the making of engineering studies, but 
is convinced from operating data of 
the superiority of helical gearing. 
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Friday Morning Session 


HE subject of the trackless trolley 

was the first one taken up on 
Friday, the discussion being opened by 
a paper by D. E. Blair, Montreal Tram- 
ways. 

In his paper Mr. Blair gave a series 
of questions which must be considered 
in deciding the wisdom of using buses 
as auxiliaries to an electric railway. 
It is only in auxiliary service that he 
favored their use. There are many 
examples, he said, of rail lines upon 
which service is maintained only in 
view of commission rulings, contracts, 
ete. A decision in favor of the bus or 
trackless trolley in such cases will be 
involved with track renewals and re- 
gradings. Sometimes, also, passengers 
can be carried cheaper by direct bus 


vehicle he said that the trackless trolley 
will usually be operated by street rail- 
way companies. Seldom will the opera- 
tion of the trolley bus reach such mag- 
nitude that it can carry the additional 
overhead which would be imposed by 
the maintenance of a separate opera- 
ting organization. Hence a ‘prime 
requisite for overhead and collection 
should be that the materials and con- 
struction should be as nearly standard 
as possible. 

Overhead can be laid out with stand- 
ard overhead materials for reliable 


operation when two harps, two poles 
and two bases are used. This principle 
is illustrated in the automatic trolley 
reverser used on rai-way cars in Brad- 
ford, England, and in the collecting 
devices used in Leeds, England, and 
Shanghai, China, on trolley buses. 


center of pressure as transferred from 
the base will align itself with the wheel 
in any position of the base. It is essen- 
tial that the wheel rotate freely with- 
out trailing or caster action. 

A by-pass takes the current from the 
wheel to the motors. To reduce pit- 
ting to a minimum a piece of No. 0000 
solid copper is carried from the con- 
tact springs on the wheel down through 
the center of the spindle to contact with 
the finger to which the motor lead is 
attached. 

The harp is insulated from the pole 
by means of a bakelized canvass tubing, 
plugged at the end and projecting down 
over the pole. 

The trolley base used at Windsor can 
be operated when spaced about 16 in. 
center to center. Its narrowness is due 
to the arrangement of the springs. 


OVERHEAD FOR TRACKLESS TROLLEY. 


180.24 --———— —— > 
ABOVE, PULLOFF SUSPENSION FOR CURVE 


_ ey 


BELOW, CROSS-SPAN CONSTRUCTION 


lines rather than car lines which in- 
volve a roundabout route. Mr. Blair’s 
paper will be abstracted at length in 
the issue of Bus TRANSPORTATION for 
July. 

He supplemented the paper by stat- 
ing that bus operation has come to 
stay and that the art of carrying 
passengers on rails has not been 
progressing as fast as that of carry- 
ing them in independently propelled 
units. As for the maintenance of bus 
engines, this will not be troublesome 
with good mechanics and _ intelligent 
operation. The experience of the Fifth 
Avenue (New York) Coach Company 
shows this. It is corroborated by Mr. 
Blair’s experience in driving one auto- 
mobile 65,000 miles in six years with 
no equipment trouble. Buses were in- 
troduced reluctantly in Montreal, but 
they were cheaper than rail lines for 
the particular service to be given. 

The first two buses used in Montreal 
were turned over to men inexperienced 
with buses, but they were able to 
keep them up for two and _ one-half 
years, and the cost was 8.9 cents per 
bus-mile in 1921. The tires cost 2.88 
cents per mile, as compared with about 
% cent for car wheels. The troubles 
experienced were about the same in 
number and severity as with street 
cars. As a result of experience and 
study Mr. Blair did not see any pos- 
sibility of successful competition of 
buses with street cars, their field being 
only supplementary thereto. 

The discussion of Mr. Blair’s paper 
opened with another paper, on the 
trackless trolley, by M. W. Manz, Ohio 
Brass Company. After referring to the 
general situation regarding this type of 


. 


: 


In some trolley bus installations one 
base has been used for two poles but in 
the later English installations separate 
bases as well as separate poles are 
generally employed. Where the two 
elements are interconnected, each one 
is very directly affected by a disturb- 
ance in the other. 

In the swiveling type of harp being 
used by the Windsor Hydro-Electric 
Railways the center of the spindle 
passes through the center of the axle 
for the wheel. This assures that the 


The turret and roller bearings, however, 
are of the usual design. 

At Windsor the use of trolley re- 
trievers has been successful. In the 
first two days operation at Windsor 
considerable difficulty was encountered 
at two insulated crossings. The re- 
trievers proved their ability to protect 
the poles and the overhead while opera- 
ting through this special work at a 
rather high rate of speed. After the 
second day at Windsor there were no 
dewirements for the first two weeks of 
operation. 

With the swivel harp the overhead 
materials may be kept standard, ex- 
cepting at frogs and crossings. The 
only difference there is that spring's are 
added to the frogs and crossings to pro- 
vide a positive operation in the direc- 
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tion intended. The swivel harp is so 
sensitive that its tendency to continue 
in a straight line makes the matter of 
a turnout a rather difficult problem un- 
less springs are employed. 

The type of suspension which is be- 
ing used at Windsor is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The lower 
shows the tangent suspension as used, 
excepting that there is an insulated 
bolt hanger and a porcelain with a serv- 
ing as is shown at the left of the in- 
sulator, the Crosby clip method of at- 
tachment at the right side being a 
merely suggested arrangement. This 
suspension gives triple insulation be- 
tween positive and negative wires. The 
wire spacing is approximately 24 in. 
on tangent and 32 to 33 on curves. 

The curve suspension being used at 
Windsor is as shown in the figure, ex- 
cept that only one strain insulator is 
used next to the curve pull-over. 

In the selection of trolley-pole length 
the trolley pole should be at an angle 
of about 30 deg. with the horizontal. 
Thus with a bus 8 ft. wide in a 28-ft. 
street, the distance from the center of 
the bus to the center of the wire 
would be about 10 ft. From the accom- 
panying curves, it appears that a 16 ft. 
6 in. pole would fulfill these conditions 
when it made an angle of 45 deg. with 
the bus. With a swivel harp it is 
easily possible to operate 60 deg. to the 
bus at a moderate speed and even 70 
deg. may be approached in case of 
necessity. If an 18-ft. pole made an 
angle of 60 deg. to the bus and one of 
380 deg. to the horizontal, the trolley 
wire would be necessarily about 9 ft. 
above the top of the bus and it would be 
possible to operate the center line of 
the bus 18% ft. from the center of the 
wires, or with the wires 174 ft. from 
the curb.* 


THE TECHNICAL END or MorTor-Bus 
CONSTRUCTION 


The discussion of Mr. Blair’s paper 
was continued by G. Gordon Bell, vice- 
president Eastern Canada Motor Truck 
Company. He took for his topic the 
features which require consideration 
in selecting a motor bus. He said that 
from the large number of inquiries re- 
ceived by his company he confidently 
expected the bus to be used extensively 
as an adjunct to street railways. 

In designing a motor bus, said Mr. 
Bell, there are two prime factors to 
consider, economy in operation and 
strength with minimum of weight. 
These factors are interdependent. 

The motor truck has been, and still 
is, largely used in bus service, but as 
it is not designed for this particular 
work it is not suitable therefor. The 
features to be incorporated in a prop- 
erly designed bus, in addition to those 
mentioned, are: Flexible and long 
springs, preferably with some system 
of progression to take up loads as they 
increase. As the machine will be 
operating over good roads, the chassis 


*A more extended treatment of this sub- 
ject will be found in an article by Mr. Manz 
in Bus TRANSPORTATION for June, 1922. 


frame can be lowered considerably 
without jeopardizing ground clearance. 
Frame to be wide enough to suit a bus 
body. Track of rear wheels to be wide 
enough to facilitate low floor level and 
non-interference of wheel race with 
seating arrangement. Machine to be 
geared to suit the particular conditions 
over which it is to operate. 

Mr. Bell emphasized the importance 
of proper gearing. To achieve the most 
economical results a machine must be 
geared for its particular run, or for 
runs over which the gradients will 
be approximately equal. The machine 
designed by the company for the To- 
ronto Transportation Commission was 
geared without information as to the 
particular run over which the machine 
was to operate. An 8:1 ratio was used 
at the outset, but later a 7:1 ratio was 
used, with a saving in fuel of about 20 
per cent. 

On the subject of tires and wheels, 
Mr. Bell said that the solid tire with 
non-skid tread is most applicable for 
city use. The cushion wheel adds 
slightly to the weight, but gives easy 
riding qualities which are worthy of 
consideration. Cushion tires are satis- 
factory for the light machines, up to 
probably thirty passengers, but have 
not been developed sufficiently for 
machines of greater capacity. The 
pneumatic tire, with the probability of 
delays due to punctures and its greater 
expense for renewals, is not a profit- 
able investment, except for suburban 
runs over rough roads, where its ad- 
vantages in reducing shock to the 
machine over the solid tire and the 
greater speed at which the machine 
may be driven are apparent. 

L. H. Palmer, United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., re- 
viewed the five years of motor bus 
operation there. His conviction is that 
cars can serve the public best, even in 
London and New York, but supplemen- 
tary service with buses by the railway 
has a place. The company is extend- 
ing its service, and on a new line will 
charge 10 cents fare and in general fur- 
nish seats for all. Baltimore will soon 
start a 6-mile trackless trolley exten- 
sion. A decision as to type of overhead 
collector has not yet been reached. 
This will supply service to a real estate 
development, and the real estate people 
have put up $32,500 to, cover the deficit 
of the first five years. Three buses 
have been purchased. The railway 
company would have preferred gasoline 
buses, but the promoters wanted the 
tangibility of the overhead construction. 
The bus situation in Maryland is sim- 
plified by the heavy state tax imposed. 


WINpDSoR HEARD FROM ALSO 


Experience with the trolley bus line 
in Windsor was described by W. R. 
Robertson of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. The commis- 
sion collected a vast store of data on 
the subject, from which the conclusion 
was reached that the trolley bus is the 
most economical system of transporta- 
tion possible, even though a 10,700-lb. 


bus costs $1 per pound as compared 
with 50 cents for a safety car. While 
gasoline motive power lasts but 100,000 
to 125,000 miles, electrical equipment 
fails only through obsolescence. Elec- 
tric power is cheaper, also. In Windsor 
the overhead cost $5,000 per mile. 

In Winnipeg bus operation cost 25.71 
cents per mile total, or 22.52 cents 
without depreciation and interest. In 
Minneapolis the total cost was 37 cents. 
In Richmond, Va., trolley-bus opera- 
tion cost 13.2 cents and in Norfolk, 
16.31 cents. 

In Windsor the controlling factors 
were simplicity, safety and maximum 
of strength with minimum of weight. 

The bus discussion closed with free- 
for-all rapid-fire contributions. Mr. 
Ingram explained the workings of his 
commission. W. G. Naegal, Canadian 
Brill Company, explained details of 
buses furnished to Toronto. Mr. Blair 
stated that the life of a well-maintained 
gasoline engine is practically endless. 


~Mr. Palmer emphasized the importance 


of adapting engine equipment to opera- 
ting conditions, stating that the per- 
gallon mileage in Baltimore had been 
increased from 5 or 6 to 9 or 10 by this 
means. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 


The morning session closed with an 
appeal by J. F. H. Wyse, representing 
the Canadian National Safety League, 
for more active co-operation from the 
railways. The Ontario League started 
in 1913, largely under Mr. Ingram’s in- 
spiration. Four years ago the larger 
organization secured a Dominion char- 
ter. Accidents have, as a result, been 
reduced or minimized. A motion for a 
committee on this subject was referred 
to the incoming executive. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


AIL joints formed the topic for dis- 

cussion on Friday afternoon. E. 
B. Entwisle, chief engineer Lorain 
Steel Company, read the paper which 
is abstracted elsewhere. It covered 
experience with the Johnson bar-weld 
joint and the more recent Jacobs joint. 
As engineer of maintenance of way for 
one of the largest users of the bar- 
weld joint, H. H. George, Public Service 
Railway, said that hundreds of these 
joints had been used successfully in 
open track. Surface-bent joints, badly 
pounded, had been reclaimed by their 
use. Expansion joints, staggered, are 
placed every, 500 feet. These joints are 
made of split switch points. It is, said 
Mr. George, important to eliminate 
space between rail ends in all welded 
joints. 

W. F. Graves, Montreal Tramways. 
said that his company is now trying 
the arc-weld joint. A _ stretch 2,700 
feet long has been welded and furnished 
with one expansion joint. It has gone 
through two winters without breaks. 
A 1,000-ft. section of open track 
shows the same result. Rail ends are 
butted, a 24-in. flat steel bar is bolted 
firmly into position, and seam-welds 
are made top and bottom. Mr. Graves 
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said that much depends on the welder- 
man, who needs a sixth sense for this 
work. 

W. W. Wysor, United Railways and 
Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., said 
that his company also has used a num- 
ber of arc-weld joints. He finds much 
variety in practice in this field and is 
trying to determine the best for use in 
Baltimore. Next came G. F. Gailor, 
Rail Welding & Bonding Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose company is rec- 
ommending a carbon-are process. He 
said that as a result of extensive re- 
search work and of the reports of the 
service men who visit companies using 
the process, he expected soon to be able 
to give the industry some helpful sug- 
gestions as to procedure. 

E. M. T. Ryder, of the Third Avenue 
(New York) Railway and vice-chairman 
of the committee on welded rail joints, 
said that an important thing to be de- 
termined in are weld and thermit joints 
is the effect of the high temperature in 
welding. This the committee is under- 
taking, to meet the need for metallurgi- 
cal data. Funds will be solicited for 
this work. It will be done under the 
most competent auspices. 

Asked by Mr. Ryder as to the experi- 
ence of his company along this line, Mr. 
Entwisle said that after a joint is made 
the rail must be heated for several feet 
from the joint to say 1,500 deg. F. to 
dissipate the localization of the heat 
effects. The stresses set up caused 
breakage until the post-heating practice 
was adopted. 


How THE THERMIT WELD PRODUCES 
A CONTINUOUS RAIL 


The discussion was closed by R. L. 
Brown, Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
who asked: “Is there a permanently 
standard joint?” He said that there is 
not, for a standard is only such until 
something better comes along. It is 
well to close the gap in a joint. The 
thermit insert weld, as well as the 
Jacobs weld, does this. In the former the 
joint is opened up a half inch and an 
insert which fills this space is slipped 
in. The melting action of the thermit 
does not extend to the rail head, but 
the fused insert is welded to the sec- 
tion below the head. 


Saturday Morning Session 


T THE closing session of the con- 
vention, held Saturday morning, 
George W. Lyndon, president Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels, showed by motion pictures the 
process of manufacturing chilled wheels. 
He said that there are 25,000,000 wheels 
in use and that the association mem- 
bers can produce 30,000 wheels per day. 
In manufacture each wheel carries a 
serial number, with or without the 
name of the customer, and a record is 
kept of its characteristics. 


BUSINESS SESSION LAST 


Business matters were then taken up. 
Don M. Campbell suggested Toronto 
for next year’s meeting. R. M. Reade, 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Com- 


_ 


pany, explained how the exhibits had 
been arranged for. He backed up Mr. 
Wyse regarding the Safety League and 
said that in Quebec the cost due to acci- 
dents is only 0.7 per cent of gross earn- 
ings. 

Resolutions of thanks to all con- 
tributors to the success of the meeting 
were passed, and the following were 
elected to the offices named: 

Honorary president, E. A. Robert, 
president Montreal Tramways; honor- 
ary vice-president, W. C. Hawkins of 
Hamilton; honorary council—Col. J. E. 
Hutcheson, Montreal; T. Ahearn, Ot- 
tawa; Acton Burrows, Toronto; G. Kidd, 
Vancouver; president, Major F. D. Bur- 
pee, Ottawa; vice-president, H. H. Couz- 


ens, Toronto; executive committee—E. 
P. Coleman, Hamilton; C. L. Wilson, 
Toronto; A. W. McLimont, Winnipeg; 
R. Mayne-Reade, Quebec; W. L. Wes- 
ton, Halifax; D. W. Houston, Regina; A. 
Eastman, Kingsville, Ont.; H. E. Wey- 
man, Levis; W. R. Robertson, Toronto; 


honorary treasurer, T. Hart, Three 
Rivers; auditor, Col. G. C. Royce, 
Toronto. 


Major Burpee then took the chair, 
and said that attention would be de- 
voted even more than before to prevent- 
ing duplication of the work of the 
American Association. The desire is to 
concentrate on Canadian problems, par- 
ticularly with reference to promoting 
better relations with patrons. 


Among the Exhibits and Exhibitors 


EXHIBITS IN DRILL HALL DURING CANADIAN E. R. A. CONVENTION 


HE association initiated at this con- 

vention the plan of holding an ex- 
hibit, which was so successful that it 
will be continued. The exhibits were 
arranged around the walls of the Drill 
Hall and in a double row down the 
center. 

In the space available here it is 
impracticable to go into detail regard- 
ing the exhibits. Some of the new 
things shown will be described in later 
issues of this paper. 

It was fortunate for this first exhibit 
that the use of the Drill Hall involved 
no rental cost, so that there was no 
charge to exhibitors for space. The 
hall was divided off by light railings, 
constructed and painted by employees of 
the transportation department of the 
railway. It was hung with flags, many 
loaned by governmental departments, 
others rented. 

While the exhibits this year numbered 
only about thirty-five, they were well 


worked out to show the latest develop- 
ments in track, overhead, motors, con- 
trol, car details, metering, etc. They 
fitted in well with the points covered 
in the technical discussion. Exhibitors 
said that the railway men studied the 
exhibit details in a gratifying manner. 
The associate members showed their 
appreciation of the work of R. M. 
Reade, Don M. Campbell, A. Gaboury 
and Peter J. Quinn, who composed the 
exhibit committee by the adoption of 
resolutions and the presentation of gifts 
to the local men who had stood the 
brunt of the work. 

A part of the exhibit feature which 
occurred in the convention hall was the 
presentation of motion pictures by the 
Canadian National Safety League, the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, the 
Shawinigan Power Company and the 
Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels (which has been mentioned 
earlier). 
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Social Features of the Convention 


HE attendants at the convention 

were given many excellent illus- 
trations of Canadian hospitality. On 
Thursday a get-together luncheon at 
the Chateau Frontenac served to break 
the ice. This was followed by a sight- 
seeing tour of Quebec for the ladies, 
and afternoon tea at the Drill Hall, 
There was also a rousing banquet in 
the evening, followed by dancing. 

The dinner was the occasion of many 
felicitations, being unique in the attend- 
ance of President R. I. Todd and Execu- 
tive Secretary J. W. Welsh of the 
American Association, President L. H. 
Palmer, of the Transportation and Traf- 
fic Association, President F. E. Webster 
of the Accountants’ Association, Presi- 
dent C. S. Kimball of the Engineering 
Association, Charles L. Henry, and 
other guests from the United States. 
Following the English practice, the 
toast list opened with one to the King, 


and this was followed by toasts to the 
guests, the ladies, the association and 
the press. The hits of the evening were 
made by Charles L. Henry, Chief of 
Police Emilio Trudel of Quebec and 
Acton Burrows. Brief talks were made 
also by Col. J. E. Hutcheson, Major 
F. D. Burpee, R. I. Todd, J. W. Welsh, 
F. J. Neil, Charles L. Wilson, G. Gordon 
Gale, Don M. Campbell, Frank Carrel, 
editor of the Daily Telegraph, Que- 
bec; Col. George C. Royce and H. H. 
Norris. 

On Friday afternoon a boat trip was 
taken to the famous Quebec Bridge, 
with music and refreshments on board, 
followed in the evening by a reception 
and ball at the Chateau. On Saturday 
morning special cars took the ladies to 
Montmorency Falls and the Shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupré. For all of the 
occasions requiring music this was fur- 
nished by the Royal Canadian Artillery 
Band, from the Citadel, under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Charles O’Neill. 


Electric Resistance Welded Rail Joints* 


New Butt Weld Proves Successful in Philadelphia, Boston and Elsewhere— 
Bar-Weld Joints Now Number More than 800,000 


By E. B. ENTWISLE 
Chief Engineer Lorain Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


HEN girder rails were introduced 
in the United States in 1884 there 
was also introduced the problem of 
joints. It required a dozen years of 
use of this rail to prove that its life 
depended not so much upon the chemi- 
cal proportions of the steel or the 
quality of its supporting ballast, as it 
did upon the character of the joints. 
This paper deals with the type of 
joint known as the electric resistance 
joint of the Lorain Steel Company, the 
successor of the Johnson Company of 
Pennsylvania. 


More THAN 800,000 BAR-WELD JOINTS 
INSTALLED 


This form of welding first took shape 
about 1894 and was designed to unite 
two rails with a bar 7 in. long on each 
side of the web, with contact against 
the web at the extremities of the bar. 
The current was passed through these 
contacts which were welded to the web. 
The first of this type of welding was 
done in Boston on what was known as 
the Providence rail, the joint then in 
use being a casting which received the 
foot of the rail, with a wedge driven 
along one side to hold the rail and cast- 
ing together. Later and more success- 
ful designs of electrically welded splice 
bars replaced the first type, and with 
few alterations have been the standard 
for twenty-five years. 

The bar-welding with head support, 
if done on new rail with no splice bar 
holes, is 18 to 22 in. long, 34 in. wide 
and 1% in. thick, of mild steel. On old 
rail the bars are long enough to extend 
beyond the old bar holes. To prepare 
the bars for welding they are heated 


“Abstract of paper read at the annual 
convention of the Canadian Wlectric Rail- 
way Association, Quebec, June 1 to 3, 1922. 


and placed under a drop hammer which 
forces a pear-shaped portion of the 
metal above the surface of the bar at 
each end and a strip 14 in. wide across 
the bar in the middle. These three 
areas are the sections welded. A head 
support about 4 in. wide is welded to 
the bars at the time the middle weld is 
made. This is also welded to the side 
of the rail head, and to the web. 

For twenty-five years this process 
has been carried on, until now there 
have been welded more than 800,000 
joints distributed among the principal 
cities of the United States, and many 
repeat orders testify to the estimation 
of its value held by those who know it 
best. A repeat order for the fifteenth 
consecutive year of one of the largest 
traction companies has just been 
entered. 


BaArR-WELD JOINTS ON THE B. R. T. 


The process has been successfully ap- 
plied to open T-rail construction on the 
Myrtle Avenue line of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Railway. Here the track is 
exposed to rapid changes. in tempera- 
ture of the air, without the aid of the 
earth to absorb and dissipate the ac- 
cumulated heat. An experimental in- 
stallation of 370 joints was made in 
December, 1914, and January, 1915. A 
recent inspection of this track. shows 
that four joints have been removed on 
account of breakage through the rail, 
one other showing fracture through the 
welded bar, and eight other joints were 
slightly defective due apparently to 
failure to fill up the openings between 
rails with shims when the weld was 
made. This installation after seven 
and one-half years of service is still 
carrying the traffic with a minimum 
maintenance cost as to joints. 


Jo‘nt failures can be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of power shortage 
during the moment of welding, or over- 
heating, or imperfect alignment and 
surfacing of the rail prior to welding, 
or contraction of the rail localizing at 
the joint. 

A few examples of percentages 
of failures will serve to show the 
value of this form of joint as a main- 
tenance proposition. An installation of 
1943 joints in 1917-1918 on 7-in. new 
girder rail had five breaks. A later 
installation of 3,833 in 1919 to 1921 has 
no breaks to date. This is a record of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Six miles of 56-lb. T-rail track laid 
in macadam with one rail uncovered to 
the ties was welded ten years ago 
and an inspection this month reveals 
no broken joints. 

Another large installation covering 
about seventeen years, for the Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey, re- 
quired 130,158 joints. There have been 
welded in Chicago since 1907 a total of 
184,423 joints on the standard Chicago 
rail, which weighs 129 lb. per yard and 
is 9 in. high. In these joints the per- 
centage of breaks during the first six 
years was 2.74, and the average for 
nine years was below 1.5 per cent. This 
improvement, to quote from the report 
of the board of supervising engineers, 
Chicago Traction, was brought about 
“by the combined efforts in improving 
the workmanship of the weld and by 
the more uniform conditions of power 
supply which became available as the 
work proceeded.” 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT IS THE 
Butt WELD 


The Lorain Company is now operat- 
ing under the Jacobs patents on a butt 
weld. This process contemplates bring- 
ing the milled ends of the rails together 
and welding them without the aid of 
bars. This was the process aimed at 
by the predecessors of the company 
back in 1893-1894, but their engineers 
were unsuccessful in achieving what 
apparently today is the 100 per cent 
joint. 

The butt-weld process consists essen- 
tially in a method of heating the end, 
or abutting surfaces of the rails to be 
joined, by having them in contact with 
a liquid flux which is heated to a high 
degree by the passage of a compara- 
tively small electric current through it, 
and a powerful clamp against the rails, 
operated by a hydraulic pump, for forc- 
ing the rails together, end to end, after 
the ends have been brought to a weld- 
ing heat. The apparatus is mounted 
on two trolley cars, the first of which 
contains a 380-kw. motor-driven alter- 
nating-current generator, an air com- 
pressor, a furnace for melting the flux 
and a reheating torch. A switchboard 
with all necessary meters and regulat- 
ing apparatus is also provided. 

In the process the rails are spiked to 
a few ties to hold them to gage and to 
insure a fair surface and alignment, 
and an opening of about 4 in. between 
the ends. The rail clamp and cross- 
head are then adjusted so as auto- 
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matically to bring the two rails in line 
with each other. A spacer is set be- 
tween the rail ends and a preliminary 
pressure of 5,000 lb. per square inch is 
applied before the molds are set in 
place. When the molds are set the 
cable terminals from the generator are 
clamped to the crossheads and the cur- 
rent is passed through the flux, which 
has previously been melted and poured 
into the mold. The current in its pas- 
sage through the flux heats the ends 
of the rails to a high degree above the 
welding heat of steel, and when this 
point is-reached, which requires about 
three and one-half minutes, the pres- 
sure is applied, the rails are forced to- 
gether and simultaneously the current 
is cut off. At about a half minute be- 
fore a welding heat is reached, the cur- 
rent reaches its maximum when about 
1,650 amp. is taken at about 40 volts. 
No oxidation in the weld is possible, as 
the rail ends are completely immersed 
in the flux and no air can reach them. 

Immediately upon the application of 
full pressure the top mold is taken off 
and the hot metal which has extruded 
at the weld is hammered across the 
head, thus producing a forging effect 
to obviate any tendency that might 
exist to soften the rail at the exact 
point of weld. 

Scleroscope tests show that the por- 
tion which has been heated and ham- 
mered is actually somewhat denser 
than the parts of the rail that have not 
been heated. The pressure holding the 
rails together is maintained until the 
weld has cooled below its critical tem- 
perature, when the reheating torches 
are applied and the flame is directed 
to the center of the web, directly 
against the weld, and it is reheated to 
about 1,500 deg. F. This relieves any 
strains that may have been set up due 
to the end pressure or other causes. 

About 8 in. of each rail is combined 
in the weld, the extruded metal being 
ground off the head and tram. As a 
continuous operation about three welds 
an hour can be made on 9-in. rail. 

The first experimental butt welds 
were made in Pittsburgh, Pa., in De- 
cember, 1919, and in Johnstown in the 
summer of 1921 on the tracks of the 
Johnstown Traction Company. Ninety- 
three welds on 134-lb. 9-in. girder rail 
were made, making two rails each 2,700 
ft. long. About one-half of this track 
was sprung into a curve and was not 
paved in for several weeks. Yet there 
was no distortion under constant 
operation, and no breaks have occurred. 

In Boston, 504 welds were made in 
1921 on four different rail sections. In 
Philadelphia 402 welds on 9-in., 141-lb. 


\ 


rail were made within the last year. 
In this process, due to the single track 
operation in that city, the welding ap- 
paratus was set on a motor truck, the 
rails being laid on top of the paving 
outside of the track, which was being 
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operated over by the railway, and sec- 
tions from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. long were 
welded, and were afterward set over 
into the track in their permanent posi- 
tion. 

The advantage of the process is 
due to the fact that the entire cross- 
section of the rail is welded, without 
the addition of any other metal. While 
special conditions require special treat- 
ment, there are no difficulties which 
cannot be overcome, and they are more 
than compensated for by the perma- 
nency of the result. There has been 
but one failure in more than 500 joints 
welded in Boston, five joints in more 
than 400 welded in Philadelphia, and 
none in Johnstown where ninety-three 
joints were welded. 


Electric Railway Credit Returning* 
By JoHN A. PRESCOTT 


Prescott & Snider, Kansas City, and 
Vice-President Investment Bankers’ Association of America 


HE financial results of operations 

of the electric light, power, gas and 
electric railway companies for the cal- 
endar year of 1921 generally indicate 
a marked improvement in credit and 
again prove the inherent stability of 
the utility business as a whole during 
a period of serious business depression. 
There also is marked improvement 
in the actual appreciation in the mar- 
ket values generally of both senior and 
junior securities of utility companies. 

Companies enjoying good credit are 
now able to sell senior securities at 
rates of interest much lower than dur- 
ing the previous year. In fact, the cost 
of such financing to those companies 
which have the highest credit is al- 
ready at a point where such companies 
can afford to consider making import- 
ant extensions. The other important 
determining factors naturally are 
reasonableness of the construction 
costs and the probability of being able 
to provide for a part of such costs 
through sale of junior securities, as 
well as from undistributed earnings. 

To a limited extent, we are now wit- 
nessing junior financing, particularly 
in localities where public understand- 
ing has resulted in relief from inequita- 
ble burdens and the granting of rates 
adequate to assure a stable interest re- 
turn and steady dividends based on 
proper property values. 

Vast sums of new capital are needed 
by all utilities. The amount required 
for electric railways and the electric 
light and power properties alone had 
been estimated at $1,000,000,000 per 
annum for the next five years to be 
used in replacements, refunding obliga- 
tions, extensions and improvements. 
This is indicative of the similar needs 
of all, merely to care for postponed 
construction and to keep pace with 
community growth. 

This financial problem is made more 
difficult by the present system of fed- 


*Abstract of interim report of the com- 
mittee on public service securities of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, dated May 4, 1922. 


eral and state taxation. The large 
investor, who in the past was chiefly 
called upon to furnish funds for the 
industry, cannot now afford to buy tax- 
able securities. The industry must, 
therefore, find new sources of capital 
among investors whose contributions: 
are so small as not to be seriously af- 
fected by federal or local taxation of 
their securities. 

It is urged that investment bankers 
devote more attention to the develop- 
ment of markets, particularly for jun- 
ior securities, in the communities 
served, not only to make available this. 
additional source of capital, but also 
because the benefits derived therefrom, 
in the solution of many of the serious. 
problems affecting the industry, can 
hardly be overstated. 

While considerable progress has been 
made in restoration of the credit of the 
power and light companies particularly, 
the process of readjustment has been 
somewhat slower in the gas and elec- 
tric railway industries because of the 


_ greater difficulties which these indus- 


tries have in readjusting rates, service 
and operating costs. The recent ex- 
periences in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Saginaw, Michigan, and other places 
have demonstrated that the use of the 
jitney, the automobile bus and the 
trackless trolley never can _ replace 
electric railways. These vehicles are 
being recognized as useful accessories 
to existing electric railway transpor- 
tation systems, but no more than that. 
Furthermore, it should be understood 
that managements of companies en- 
gaged in supplying an electric railway 
service are experts in urban transpor- 
tation and as such will naturally adopt 
improvements as experience and the re- 
quirements of the service dictate. 

We wish to call particular attention 
to those facts as indicating the funda- 
mental soundness of the electric rail- 
way business. It is as essential as 
light and ‘power services, and in the 
interests of the public welfare, must 
be assured as sound a financial basis 
as they. 
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In this connection attention is di- 
rected to what appears to this com- 
mittee as an unfortunate and perhaps 
an invidious comparison frequently 
used by investment bankers in mak- 
ing offerings of securities. Stress is 
often laid upon the small percentage 
of revenue derived by a corporation 
from transportation service. The nat- 
ural inferences from such arguments 
are likely to react unfortunately and 
retard the full restoration of credit 
of the public utility companies as a 
whole, because, after all, they are all 
based upon the same fundamental prin- 
ciples, to wit: the rendering of essential 
services at reasonable costs upon the 
assurance that investors will receive a 
fair return on honest investment value 
in the business. 

In this same connection, we recom- 
mend great care in the preparation 
of offering circulars by investment 
bankers, to make the statements of fi- 
nancial facts and conditions so com- 
plete and clear as to enable both deal- 
ers and investors to analyze correctly 
and easily the securities offered. Per- 
haps a real service might also be ren- 
dered by encouraging the publishers 
of statistical and rating manuals to 
exercise greater care in making the 
information they contain complete, com- 
prehensive and accurate. 

Examination of the statements of 
many public utility companies will dis- 
close a startling increase in the pro- 
portion of net income paid out for 
taxes. The ability of a public utility to 
render satisfactory service is of para- 
mount interest to its public and much 
more important to the community it 
serves than any revenue which may 
be derived from burdening it heavily 
with taxation. On the other hand, the 
margin of safety for capital invested 
in an enterprise is greatly reduced by 
excessive direct and indirect taxation, 
and must inevitably be paid for in in- 
creased rates. 

Furthermore, there are many cases 
of gross injustice. We cite only one, 
merely to illustrate. Counties and 
road districts are freely issuing tax- 
exempt bonds to build hard-surfaced 
roads to parallel long existing steam 
and interurban electric roads render- 
ing good and essential service. These 
parallel, hard-surfaced roads are cer- 
tainly of no benefit to the utilities. 
They are worn out by competing 
freight trucks and bus lines which 
usually contribute practically nothing 
to their construction or upkeep. But 
the utilities not only are invariably 
taxed to the limit to pay for the con- 
struction and maintenance of these 
competing roads, but are further penal- 


ized by reason of their taxable secu-— 


rities having to compete in the invest- 
ment markets with the tax-exempt 
municipal road bonds. 

Since, in theory, taxes are paid for 
protection and benefits, there is a pe- 
culiar irony in compelling the heavily 
taxed and strictly regulated public 
utilities to furnish the fundamental fa- 
cilities to their practically tax-free and 


unregulated competitors. If the public 
thinks its interests require this sort 
of competition, we believe it should at 
least rectify this gross injustice by 
requiring these competing, and usually 
irresponsible, free lances to secure 
certificates of public necessity, take 
over from the public utility companies 
all the tax burdens now borne by them 
for the construction and maintenance 
of hard-surfaced roads, and submit to 
as strict regulation and requirements 
of responsibility for the public safety 
as are now imposed upon the utilities. 

It must be evident to students of 
taxation that public utilities, whose 
opportunities for profits are reduced by 
public regulation to practically an in- 
terest basis, the quality of whose serv- 
ices and the range of whose activities 
are closely supervised and circum- 
scribed, cannot be equitably taxed upon 
the same basis as industries or prop- 
erties whose opportunities for profit 
are legally unlimited. 

In view of the fact that some of the 
states are about to hold constitutional 
conventions for the purpose of drafting 
new state constitutions, it is particu- 
larly timely and opportune for invest- 


ment bankers and operators of public 
utility properties to discuss the funda- 
mental questions affecting the taxa- 
tion of both public utility properties 
and securities. Inasmuch as the con- 
stitutions of most states provide for 
the equal taxation of all classes of 
property, both real and personal, upon 
the same basis of valuation and levy, 
in order to provide equitable forms of 
taxation applicable to different forms 
of property, it is necessary to lay a 
proper foundation in new constitutional 
provisions. 

It would seem, therefore, a wise pol- 
icy for our association at this time 
to propose and urge the incorporation 
in state constitutions of provisions for 
the classification of property for pur- 
poses of taxation, so that each class 
may be dealt with differently and equi- 
tably, and also in such manner as to 
produce for the governmental authority . 
the greatest returns and benefits eco- 
nomically consistent. Such constitu- 
tional provisions would serve as foun- 
dations for sound systems of state and 
local taxation, affecting both public 
utility properties and the securities is- 
sued by the companies owning them. 


Distance Fare Is Logical Railway Rate * 


Readiness-to-Serve Charge Is Desirable but Difficult to Apply—Flat Fare Has 
Worked Hardship on Public as Well as Railways 


By Henry L. DOHERTY 


HEN I look back on the public 

utility business I wonder that it 
has not had more trouble than has ever 
come to it. The basic economic prob- 
lems which underlie nearly every form 
of public service have never been under- 
stood by a large portion of the public 
utility operators and have been totally 
disregarded by most all of them, even 
though they have been understood. 

We must recognize that we are giv- 
ing a service and not simply selling 
a commodity; that equity of charging 
is more important than simplicity of 
charging, and that methods of charg- 
ing which can only be justified on the 
grounds of simplicity can be eco- 
nomically so unsound as at least 
seriously to handicap the business if 
not ruin it. 

The expenses of being ready to give 
service are always present, although in 
some lines of business, like the street 
railway business, it may be hard to 
charge on a readiness-to-serve basis. 
Giving service here consists of having 
a car come down the street every five, 
eight, ten or twelve minutes, whether 
anybody is there to ride or not. If we 
were simply to run all cars carrying 
no passengers whatever, our expenses 
would probably be 80 per cent of what 
they are when carrying passengers. 
So, in a way, 80 per cent of all the ex- 
penses of a street railway are readi- 
ness-to-serve expenses and 20 per cent 
represents the actual cost of carrying 
passengers. 

How to apportion these readiness-to- 


*Abstract of address before annual dinner 
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serve expenses among those who are 
benefited is a difficult matter, although 
there are ways by which regular and 
frequent riders can be premiumized. 
Some of the railroads are using an 
identification card which gives the 
holder a lower rate than the prevailing 
rate of fare, charging a fixed amount 
per month for the card. This gives a 
fixed charge plus a low rate of fare. 
Passenger transportation is a neces- 
sary part of our city life. It could 
even be argued that it is a common ex- 
pense which all property owners should 
bear. I have suggested on one or two 
occasions that it would not be inconsist- 
ent for the public to pay a part or even 
the entire readiness-to-serve expenses 
of a street railway company, raising - 
such a fund by a property tax. An ex- 
ample which illustrates the justice of 
this is the gentleman who lives outside 
of a city and uses his own automobile 
exclusively. Nevertheless, much of 
what is necessary to maintain his home 
depends upom street railway service, 
not simply the errand boy and house 
servant, but many other things as well. 
I have always been an advocate of a 
distance system of charging with a 
fixed loading and unloading charge; 
that is, a small charge to represent 
loading and unloading with a fixed 
charge per unit of distance of riding. 
I have always been told that such a 
system was impractical, but I see no 
reason to think that it could not be 
worked out in a very satisfactory way 
except for lack of interest on the part 
of street railway men. The flat 5-cent 
fare, to my mind, has worked a harm 
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that not only applies to the street rail- 
way companies but to the public as well. 
The meager transportation facilities 
in many of the European cities, which, 
however, seem adequate, can only be 
explained by the fact that anything in 
the nature of a distance system of 
charging tends enormously to increase 
the capacity of the transportation 
vehicles by encouraging short rides, 
and this in spite of the fact that many 
of the European zone systems are hope- 
lessly faulty. 

The proper system of distance charg- 
ing would tend to keep the workman 
who is employed in the suburb living in 
that same suburb instead of having him 
perhaps cross the entire city to reach a 
district settled by his own type of peo- 
ple. It would also cause people to do 
more of their shopping in their imme- 
diate neighborhood and would give us 
the very desirable thing in civic life of 
less congestion and yet less transporta- 
tion demand. 


THE PAst POLICY IN REGULATION TREND 


It has been only a few years sinee 
public utilities were indiscriminately 
subjected to competition. After many 
decades the public concluded that it was 
a sufferer by this competition and then 
solemnly resolved that best service and 
lowest rates could be had by the public 
by doing away with competition. The 
public said: “By natural law you 
should be a monopoly and we are go- 
ing to make you one in fact, but if we 
do this we must regulate your earn- 
ings.” We accepted this because there 
was nothing else we could do, and the 
fashion swept across the country of 
passing regulatory bills and creating 
public service commissions. And yet 
this work was hardly under way before 
the street railways were subjected to 
the most unfair sort of competition. 
Along comes the jitney and the public 
forgets all about the fact that we have 
had all profits above a nominal rate 
taken away from us for a period of 
years on the theory that being a 
monopoly we were not entitled to any 
more than a meager rate of return. 

So we are again drawn into competi- 
tion, and yet our competitor bears none 
of the expenses of being ready to serve 
the public. Our competitor simply car- 
ries passengers when it pays to do so. 
The taxpayer provides his road and 
cleans his streets and yet he takes 
enough of the cream off our business 
perhaps to make the whole undertaking 
unprofitable. The lesson once learned 
by the public has soon been forgotten. 
We have paid the price for immunity 
from competition only to find that we 
did not have even a sound crutch. 

Then again the public has always 
been imbued with the idea that when 
we are allowed to earn a certain rate of 
return, that that is equivalent to being 
guaranteed that rate of return. This is 
one of the exceedingly unfair features 
of regulation as now practiced, because 
we are guaranteed nothing except that 
excess profits will be taken from us and 
that we will be left to bear our losses 
alone. In most cases excess profits, in- 
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stead of being reduced by lowering 
rates, should be used to reduce the rela- 
tion of capital to property value, per- 
haps even to the extent of bringing the 
capital down to the junk value of the 
property. 

One thing we do need in the public 
utility business, no matter to which 
branch it relates, is an empowering act 
enabling the public service commission 
to fix an initial rate for a long period 
in advance, and then permit the com- 
pany to earn all it can over what is 
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now considered a reasonable rate of 
return, with the provision that these 
earnings shall be divided between it and 
its patrons. This is done in a measure 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany of London and is known as the 
London sliding scale. It was initiated, 
I think, by Sir George Livesey. But 
in my opinion, the profit sharing with 
the patrons, wherever possible, should 
be done as a declaration in dividends 
rather than by lowering rates from 
time to time. 


Pennsylvanians Discuss Competition 


Association in Twenty-first Annual Meeting Devotes Main Consideration to the 
Problem of the Bus—Commission Chairman Tells Railways They 
Must Use Buses—Light-Weight Cars for City and 
Interurban Service Also Treated 


D. B. AINEY, chairman Public 
« Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the men gathered at the 
banquet of the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association, Harrisburg, Pa., 
on the evening of June 1 that the prob- 
lem of motor bus competition is very 
largely a matter that must be solved by 
the railways themselves. They must 
understand that the coming of the bus 
will be a competitive service unless 
its coming is guided to make it a com- 
plementary and supplementary service 
to the existing rail systems. If the 
railway men do not measure up to this 
aspect of the situation and do not give 
the public the bus service that is 
wanted, then neither legislature nor 
commission can save the railways from 
the new competitor. He considered 
that the bus in some respects represents 
an advance in the transportation art. 
It is something that the people want, 
and hence it is bound rapidly to find a 
field of service. Of course, he said, the 
bus must pay its just share of the cost 
of constructing and maintaining the 
roads used, for it is manifestly unfair 
for the railways, as very large tax- 
payers, to bear these burdens for their 
competitors. He emphasized the need 
for giving consideration to the human 
element in the transportation business 
—the business of meeting the wishes of 
the riding public. He said that in the 
main Pennsylvania companies have 
caught the key to the human element, 
with the result that they are enjoying 
fairly good public relations. 

In his address to the association 
at the morning session on June ‘1. 
President T. B. Donnelly, West Pennsyl- 
vania Railways, also dwelt upon the 
competitive situation. He said that the 
automobile industry in its diversified 
use of materials has a strong commer- 
cial position. Through its various or- 
ganizations it has been able to dominate 
in large measure the terms and condi- 
tions of automobile operation, such as 
the licensing provisions, the size and 
weight of trucks allowed, immunity 
from just and reasonable taxation, etc. 
Pennsylvania now permits the opera- 
tion of a 13-ton truck on the highways, 
which is often followed by a trailer 
nearly as heavy. New York State is 


more liberal, and of course many of 
the trucks from that State are going 
over the Pennsylvania roads. He said 
he doubted whether there is any road 
now being constructed that will success- 
fully carry this heavy traffic authorized 
for the fifteen or twenty years, repre- 
senting the term of the bonds sold to 
build the road. 

The question of adequate taxation is 
an important one. An irresponsible 
person may ask for and be granted a 
certificate of convenience and all he is 
required to pay is his license fee and 
income tax. The incorporated utility, 
on the other hand, must pay 5 mills on 
the value of its capital stock, 4 mills 
on its bonded indebtedness, a varying 
poll tax, municipal taxes and paving 
taxes. In connection with interurban 
bus traffic, a beneficent highway de- 
partment often clears off the snow for 
long stretches, adding to the burden of 
the railway companies by so doing. 

Mr. Donnelly said that certainly it is 
true as never before that the utilities 
should have a _ strong organization. 
They have been long content to take 
a defensive attitude, but they are now 
confronted with the organization ac- 
tivities of other industries, whose 
methods and plans are at variance with 
the best interests of the electric rail- 
ways, though meaning to do no more 
than to get the best they can for them- 
selves. He urged the association to be 
aggressive to the extent at least of sub- 
mitting to these other interests some 
of the railway company problems, and 
then, in the interest of fair play and 
the general public good, to seek such 
compromises as may be possible. 

C. L. S. Tingley, American Railways, 
pointed out that a broader point of 
view is needed in dealing with the motor 
bus. It will be impossible to stand in 
the way of anything which represents 
real progress. If the bus is eco- 
nomically sound and will provide a 
cheaper form of transportation than is 
now available it is going to come in 
spite of any opposition. The problem 
of the railways now is to demonstrate 
that the bus does not provide a cheaper 
means of transportation than the rail- 
ways. 

He spoke of an $8,000,000 bond issue 
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for roads which had been built and had 
disappeared long before the bond issue 
had been retired. This is a common 
occurrence and it goes to emphasize the 
justice of the automotive common Car- 
riers using the highways bearing a just 
proportion of the cost of building and 
maintaining them, That they must do 
this is inevitable. 

Mr. Tingley said that his company 
had filed application for a certificate to 
operate a bus line and was negotiating 
for the purchase of buses, which service 
would supplement the street car service 
now being given. He thought that this 
was a step which should be taken by 
all railway companies wherever a terri- 
tory exists which justifies the installa- 
tion of some service, but where the 
traffic available is not sufficient to war- 
rant the construction of railways. He 
thought it to be almost a certainty 
that the tendency will be for Public 
Service Commissions to recognize the 
responsible railway company as against 
an independent operator when both are 
making application for the same bus 
route. 

David I. McCahill, president Pitts- 
burgh, Harmony, Butler & New Castle 
Railway, told the convention that appli- 
cation had been made in his name for a 
bus and truck line to serve as a feeder 
to the railway. He considered that this 
was one of the short cuts in solving 
the problem of automotive competition. 

H. L. Mitchell, vice-president West 
Penn Railways, told of an instance in 
1920 where among forty-eight appli- 
cants for certificates to operate bus 
lines it was found that sixteen were 
equipped with stolen cars and another 
man was a criminal that had been 
traced through several states. 

C. B. Fairchild, executive assistant 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
said that his company has considered 
the advisability of beginning the opera- 
tion of buses in certain locations, but 
had found that it would be necessary 
to take out a separate charter in order 
to do this under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. This necessity was borne out by 
other members. Mr. Fairchild advo- 
cated that the bus situation be treated 
first by active effort to bring about 
proper restriction of bus operation and, 
second, by the railway companies get- 
ting into the bus business themselves. 

Another delegate took issue with the 
suggestions made to endeavor to get 
taxation and regulation placed on the 
buses, as it was inconsistent with the 
idea of the railway companies going 
into the bus business themselves. He 
advocated that efforts might better be 
made to get relief for the railway com- 
panies from some of their burdens, 
rather than to bring additional burdens 
to the other fellow. It was expressed 
by several that there is a hopeful indi- 
cation that the State Legislature will 
take some action at its next session to 
make the buses carry a fair share of 
the cost. of roads. 

John A. Dewhurst, Day & Zimmer- 
mann, spoke of the experience of the 
railway company at Oil City, Pa., in 


operating a bus line from the end of 
its railway to a neighboring city, 
Franklin, over a concrete road. After 
six or seven months operation, this 
bus line began to make a small profit, 
after charging off all operating ex- 
penses, interest and depreciation on the 
basis of a life of 150,000 miles. In- 
cluding all these things, the total ex- 
pense has amounted to 23 cents per 
bus-mile. 

Mr. MecCahill raised a_ pertinent 
question when he propounded to the 
members whether the railway compa- 
nies should not seriously consider the 
establishment of some form of pick-up 
and delivery service for operation in 
conjunction with the railway. He cited 
an instance where in a hearing before 
a commission a group of shippers had 
strongly maintained that the trucking 
company which the railway was op- 
posing should be permitted to continue 
operation as it provided a pick-up and 
delivery service which the railway 
company did not. This case is not 
yet decided. 

Mr. Reily, Chester, Pa., told of an 
extensive investigation he had made 
as to the financial showing of bus com- 
panies. In general he had found that 
the results being obtained by many 
of the independent operators were very 
satisfactory indeed, some earning as 
high as $36 a day. Mr. Tingley men- 
tioned a company operating over the 
Lancaster Pike that earned last year 
38 per cent on its investments, and an- 
other line out of Philadelphia which 
made $4,000 surplus in addition to 
operating expenses and depreciation. 

As a part of the afternoon program 
D. C. Ainey, mechanical engineer, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., read a paper in which 
he discussed some of the intangible 
elements of value in power houses. 
W. J. Clardy, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, read a 
paper on “Double-Truck Safety Cars,” 
in which he reviewed the features of 
the double-truck safety car developed 
by the Chicago Surface Lines, the 
Syracuse turnstile cars, the Lexington 
and other light-weight one-man inter- 
urban ears, etc. He then made some 
comment as to the relative merits of 
these various designs. He said that 
when comparing the double-truck 
safety car developed in Chicago; with 
the standard safety car it is evident 
that the loading and unloading facil- 
ities of the former must excel the lat- 
ter to compensate for the difference 
in capacity. The use of the separate 
entrance and exit is an improvement 
in this respect, but it is difficult to 
maintain two lines of passengers moy- 
ing through the car even with the wide 
aisle. 

Referring to the turnstile cars, Mr. 
Clardy said that the cars in service in 
Syracuse afford exceptionally good 
loading and unloading facilities as pas- 
sengers are entering and leaving at 
opposite ends of the car. This feature 
eliminates interference and provides a 
means of handling traffic with a car 
operated by one man. The turnstile 
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seems to operate satisfactorily, but the 
space required for its installation is a 
disadvantage. This is especially true 
on a car that is arranged for double- 
end operation. A recent development 
which is intended to eliminate this ob- 
jection is a reversible one-way gate. 
This gate functions as well as the turn- 
stile and accomplishes the same re- 
sult with practically no more space re- 
guirements than a door. It is installed 
just within the door and is easily 
operated. 

Continuing, Mr. Clardy said that 
the light-weight, one-man car for in- 
terurban service has proved very suc- 
cessful for certain applications and no 
doubt there are many places where such 
a car will meet the requirements sat- 
isfactorily. However, care should be 
taken not to apply a car of this type 
where it is too light to ‘handle the 
traffic. Where the time between ter- 
minals is relatively short, say not over 
two hours, where the stops are fre- 
quent, that is, 1 or 2 miles apart, and 
when maximum running speeds of 35 
m.p.h. are sufficient to maintain the 
schedule, a car weighing less than 30,- 
000 lb. can perform the service. For 
longer runs and faster service heavier 
equipment is necessary, and in some 
cases must compete with that of steam 
roads. 

One-man operation of interurban 
cars does not materially affect the 
schedule in service where the light cars 
can be used. Heavy loading is usually 
at terminals where there is a lay- 
over and it causes no delay. The-sav- 
ing due to one-man operation is less 
for interurban service than for city 
service, as the crew expense composes 
a smaller part of the operating costs. 
Platform jabor cost tends to decrease 
as schedule speeds increase. However, 
he contended that the maximum sav- 
ing of crew expense for interurban 
service will be realized where the traf- 
fic is suitable for the light-weight car, 
as the scheduled speeds are not high 
in this class of service. 

He pointed out further that most of 
the double-truck safety cars that have 
been placed in service recently are 
equipped with four 25-hp. motors and 
do not weigh over 30,000 lb. when 
completely equipped. The 25-hp. mo- 
tors should not be accepted as a uni- 
versal application for this type of car. 
There will be instances where the 
service will require a larger equipment, 
particularly on interurban lines. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
Clardy’s paper. Mr. Reily, Southern 
Pennsylvania Traction Company, spoke 
of a line known as the Delaware 
County Line, on which one-man opera- 
tion had been substituted without any 
change in the arrangement or equip- 
ment of the cars except to install fold- 
ing doors, fare boxes and use metal 
tickets. The line had been. running 
with an operating ratio of about 102 
per cent under two-man operation, but 
under one-man operation was making a 
little money. Strange to say, the 
number of accidents on the line had 
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dropped off to almost none with but 
one man on a car, while with two men, 
accidents were not uncommon. Presi- 
dent Donnelly commented that he had 
had the same experience as to acci- 
dents with one-man versus two-man 
operation. 

W. 4H. Boyce, general manager 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., admonished the mem- 
bers not to order slat seats when buy- 
ing safety cars. He had found from 
experience that the people really dis- 
like these, and he considered the ad- 
ditional expense and weight involved 
in cushion seats to be well placed. 

D. A. Tomlinson, Portland Cement 
Association, read a paper on June 2 
on the recent developments in making 
concrete. This dealt with the technique 
of preparing materials and making up 
the aggregate to get the best results. 

A very interesting paper by L. H. 
Palmer on bus operation by the Balti- 
more company, which was presented 
June 1, was printed in the June issue 
of Bus TRANSPORTATION. Besides Mr. 


Ainey, other speakers at the banquet, 


were Judges Hardges and Wickersham 
and Mr. MeCahill. Mr. McCahill re- 
ferred to his experience in the last two 
years with having the employees of his 
company represented on the board of 
directors, three directors being elected 
by the employees. He said that in gen- 
eral the employees have selected good 
men, and while the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers had at first re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
the plan, it had later come in and be- 
came enthusiastic about the plan. A 
unique situation at present, he said, is 
that one of the directors elected is 
a member of the wage committee of 
the trainmen. The great advantage of 
the arrangement has been the oppor- 
tunity afforded to “sell” the directors 
representing the men on any matter 
which the company had under consid- 
eration. These men were then instru- 
mental, and very successful, in putting 
the idea over with the employees in 
general. Mr. McCahill made the state- 
ment that this state of understanding 
existing between the company and its 
employees is of the greatest import- 
ance in making the railroad pay. He 
pointed out that it is not hard for the 
management to understand the prob- 
lems of the men and if the manage- 
ment can get the men to understand 
the problems of the railway there will 
not be much labor trouble. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The officers elected to conduct the 
affairs of the Pennsylvania Association 
during the ensuing year were: 

President, C. B. Fairchild, Jr., ex- 
ecutive assistant Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company; vice-president, F. R. 
Phillips, superintendent of equipment 
Pittsburgh Railways; secretary and 
treasurer, Henry M. Stine, Harrisburg. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are the officers and C. L. S. 
Tingley, Gordon Campbell, C. Fred 
Crane, Thomas Cooper and T. B. 
Donnelly. 
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American 


Association News 


Executive Committee in Montreal 


N VIEW of the meeting of the Cana- 

dian Association in Quebec on June 
1 to 3, the American Association execu- 
tive committee met in Montreal on 
May 31. The principal discussion cen- 
tered on the Chicago convention, par- 
ticularly with regard to space rented 
on the pier. A base rate of 75 cents 
per square foot was finally fixed, 
although this is less than was estimated 
to be necessary to cover the cost. The 
association will pay any deficit that 
may accrue due to this action. 

Among the items of business trans- 
acted the following are the most im- 
portant: 

1. Charles L. Henry reported regard- 
ing the Bacharach bill situation. He 
said that general sentiment seemed 
against the bill, but that a further hear- 
ing before the sub-committee of the 
House judiciary committee would be 
held on June 8. 

2. For the committee on publicity, 
J. N. Shannahan said that the reaction 
to the financial statement issued by 
President Todd was excellent. Arrange- 
ments are being made for sub-commit- 
tees to handle advance publicity for the 
convention in sections. The publication 
“Truth” is meeting a real need. 

3. A committee on nominations was 
appointed. The personnel will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

4. A committee on motor vehicle 
regulatory laws was also appointed. It 
comprises C. D. Cass, chairman; Paul 
Shoup, A. W. Brady, C. D. Emmons and 
David Daly. 

5. The report of the committee on 
exhibits was adopted with some revi- 
sions, mainly with respect to fixing the 
space rate as previously mentioned. The 
committee recommended as director of 
exhibits C. W. Kelly, who bears the 
same relation to the National Railway 
Appliance Association. He is familiar 
with the local situation as well as with 
this line of work generally. He will act 
as the association’s agent, but applica- 
tions for space and payments will be 
made directly to the association. 

6. Selections of names of members of 
the convention entertainment committee 
were made, but cannot be announced 
until acceptances are in. 

6. Reports were received on the mem- 
bership campaign, for use in which a 
comprehensive booklet has been pre- 
pared; on relations with the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and on the 
meeting of the United States.Chamber 
of Commerce. On the last-named sub- 
ject Mr. Shannahan said that electric 
railway men do not, as they should, 
appreciate the importance of the work 
of the Chamber. 

The Montreal meeting was attended 
by these members: R. I. Todd, J. N. 
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Shannahan, J. W. Welsh, F. E. Webster, 
C. S. Kimball, L. H. Palmer, W. H. 
Sawyer, J. G. Barry, L. E. Gould, 
George H. Tontrup, Thomas Finigan, 
Charles L. Henry. T. A. Cross repre- 
sented C. D. Emmons, and Labert 
St. Clair and H. H. Norris attended by 
invitation. 

Most of the members and guests left 
by night boat or train for Quebec, where 
they took an active part in the Cana- 
dian Association convention. 


Mr. Adams Heads Nominating 
Committee 


RESIDENT C. G. KIMBALL, of the 
Engineering Association, has ap- 
pointed the following as a nominating 
committee: H. H. Adams, chairman; 
E. R. Hill, Sidney Withington, M. B. 
Rosevear and W. F. Graves. This com- 
mittee will make recommendations, and 
secure the consent of nominees to serve, 
on or before July 1. 


New York Electric Railway 
Association 


HE fortieth annual meeting of the 

New York Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation will be held at Hotel Cham- 
plain, Bluff Point, N. Y., on Saturday, 
June 24. A technical session will be 
held in the morning at which there 
will be the address of the president, 
reports of various committees, and the 
following papers for discussion: 

“Tax and Paving Requirements Now 
Imposed on Street Railroads and the 
Resulting Unfairness and Discrimina- 
tion,” by Alfred T. Davison, general 
counsel Third Avenue Railway Sys- 
tem, New York City. 

“Service from the Commission’s 
Point of View,” by Gen. Lincoln C. An- 
drews, chief executive officer Transit 
Commission, New York City. 

“The Personnel Factor in the Elec- 
tric Railway Industry,” by Clinton E. 
Morgan, general manager Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) City Railroad. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
sweepstakes handicap golf tournament 
with a court golf tournament and clock 
golf. Handicaps for the sweepstakes 
tournament should be sent promptly to 
H. B. Weatherwax, Room 22, the D. & 
H. Building, Albany, N. Y. There will 
also be a baseball game and a ladies’ 
bridge tournament. Later there will 
be water sports, consisting of canoe 
tilting, swimming and diving, for 
which prizes will be offered. The an- 
nual banquet will be held in the eve- 
ning and will be followed by dancing. 

For the convenienca of the New 
York members, the transportation com- 
mittee has arranged for two or three 
private sleepers to be attached to train 
No. 29, leaving Grand Central Ter- 
minal, June 23, at 8:00 p.m. (stand- 
ard time) to go straight through to 
Bluff Point. Reservations for -trans- 
portation should be made through C. 
H. Beck, Room 2101, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and requests for ho- 
tel accommodations through James P. 
Greaves, 243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


News of the Electric Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Wage Reduction Demanded 


President of Cincinnati Street Railway 
Insists Men Shall Accept Cut in 
Interest of Economy 


Ten per cent reduction in wages and 
sweeping modification of many rules 
and working conditions have been de- 
manded by the Cincinnati (Ohio) Trac- 
tion Company of its 1,800 employees, 
the change to be effective from July 1. 

As a basis for the wage reduction 
President Schoepf said that the cost of 
living has gone down and that there 
has been a reduction of wages in other 
industries. He said that under a serv- 
ice-at-cost franchise there is an obliga- 
tion of the company and the men to 
the public. 

The maximum wage now paid mo- 
tormen and conductors is 50 cents an 
hour. The company requests the men 
to accept 45 cents. For the first three 
months of service they would receive 
40 cents and for the next nine months 
43 cents an hour. Thereafter the max- 
imum rate would prevail. Other wage 
provisions in Mr. Schoepf’s letter are: 


Crews operating sand cars, special cars, 
sprinkling cars, coal cars and supply cars 
shall receive the regular rate of wages scale 
for conductors and motormen, ten hours to 
constitute a day’s work. All platform work 
in all departments is to be performed 
by transportation men. 

Electric shovel operators shall be paid 
47 cents an hour, ten hours to constitute 
a day’s work. The pay of carhouse men, 
members of the association, except car ten- 
ders and watchmen shall be decreased 10 
cents from the present rates. 

The company reserves the right to deter- 
mine the number and class of men to be 
placed at each carhouse and these men 
shall not be discriminated against because 
of their being members of the association. 
In case of vacancies that may arise men 
are to be promoted from a lower to a 
higher rate of pay or from a night to a 
day shift, provided, in the opinion of the 
company, they are capable of filling the 
position paying a higher rate or the more 
desirable position. Ten hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

All men working day shifts shall com- 
plete their day’s work by 6 p.m. each day. 

Carhouse men shall perform such duties 
as shall be regularly assigned to them or 
do such other work as the company may 
prescribe when necessary to facilitate the 
work. Car tenders shall be paid at the 
rate of 29 cents an hour, ten hours to con- 
stitute a day’s work, and they may be pro- 
moted to fill vacancies in carhouses pro- 
vided in the opinion of the company they 
are capable of performing the higher class 
of work. 

Watchmen shall be paid at the rate of 
27 cents an hour, ten hours to constitute 
a day’s work. 

Incline gatemen, members of the associa- 
tion, shall be paid at the rate of 27 cents 
an hour. Curve cleaners shall be paid 29 
cents an hour. 

Modifications in the several sections of 
the agreement are: In section 8 providing 
that employees may be absent on union or 


company business without losing rank or’ 


position adds that there must be sufficient 
reason for such absence. There is a cur- 
tailment of the time allowed to make out 
accident reports. 


In the section dealing with free trans- 
portation to employees in place of a 
book, it is provided that this trans- 
portation shall be in such form and 
subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the company. 


The use of one-man cars is fore- 
shadowed in the change of the sec- 
tion covering the use of motormen as 
conductors and ‘conductors as motor- 
men by the addition of these words: 
“This section shall not apply to men 
that may be called upon to operate one- 
man cars should the company begin 
the operation thereof.” There are pro- 
visions regarding sprinklers, trippers, 
the penalty for missing and for meal 
relief. 

In the event the men do not accept 
the terms proposed President Schoepf 
suggested arbitration on the entire 
agreement from section 5 to section 33 
inclusive. He said he has been kept 
from Cincinnati by illness, but on his 
return he will be pleased to meet rep- 
resentatives of the union. 

The reply of the union follows in 
part: 


In presenting this matter you stress the 
point that there has been a continued re- 
duction in the cost of living since our last 
agreement was entered into. We cannot 
agree with you that this continued reduc- 
tion in the cost of living is an actual fact; 
on the contrary. living costs according to 
the statistics of the United States Govern- 
ment have advanced in the last sixty days. 

Last year we voluntarily accepted a 
wage reduction, at least as large as any 
other class of workmen in Cincinnati has 
been asked to accept, and we do not believe 
that you are justified in insisting upon this 
proposed reduction and these changes in 
our working conditions at this time. 

We realize that the company and its em- 
ployees jointly have a direct obligation to 
the people of the community, but we do not 
believe that the people of Cincinnati desire 
a lower fare when they know it will mean 
a lower standard of living for the men. 

We regret that illness has prevented you 
from calling the officers of the association 
into conference to discuss the conditions 
of employment and we note your willing- 
ness to have such a conference on your 
return to your office and suggest that as 
the best course to pursue at this time. If, 
however, it is found at these conferences 
that there are questions upon which we 
cannot agree we will gladly accept your 
proposal for arbitration. . 


Brazil Gets $25,000,000 for 
Electrification Work 


For electrifying the suburban di- 
vision of the Central Railway of Brazil, 
owned and operated by the Brazilian 
government, the Republic of Brazil has 
negotiated in New York a $25,000,000 
thirty-year 7 per cent gold bond is- 
sue. The Central Railway is the prin- 
cipal railway system of Brazil, oper- 
ating approximately 1,563 miles of 
lines serving the important states of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Minas 
Geraes. The bonds are direct obliga- 
tions of the government of the United 
States of Brazil and are specifically 
secured by a first charge on the gross 
revenues of the Central Railway of 
Brazil. The bonds were offered for sub- 
scription on June 5 at 963 and interest 
to net about 7.30 per cent by a syn- 
dicate of investment bankers and bond 
houses headed by Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, New York. 


Findlay Decision Explained 


Service-at-Cost Franchise Case to Be 
Appealed to Ohio Supreme Court 
for Settlement 


It now appears that the action of the 
Third Ohio District Court of Appeals 
on May 22 in declaring illegal the year- 
old service-at-cost franchise of the 
Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company, Findlay, Ohio, was 
done for no other reason than to force 
the issue to the Ohio Supreme Court 
for a decision. 

The litigation started at Findlay in 
1921 when an attorney named George 
Phelps filed suit to test the validity 
of the company’s franchise of 1915 
after it had been modified by the City 
Council. The Common Pleas Court 
ruled against Attorney Phelps, but he 
appealed the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Court of Appeals reversed 
the decision of the lower court. 

Between the years 1915 and 1921 the 
company operated in Findlay under a 
franchise granted early in 1915. The 
terms of this franchise were of such a 
nature that with the increasing cost of 
labor and material during that period 
the Findlay end of the operation was 
losing $30,000 a year. p 

At the close of 1920 the traction com- 
pany applied to the Ohio State Public 
Utilities Commission for permission to 
abandon the Findlay operation. Legal 
representatives of the city, together 
with representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce, were present at a hearing 
on the matter before the commission 
and made their appeal for the reten- 
tion of the service so strong that the 
commission suggested the representa- 
tives of the various bodies confer with 
officials of the company with the view 
to helping relieve them of their bur- 
den. As a result the City Council of 
Findlay modified the 1915 franchise so 
as to enable the company to operate 
without a loss. 

The modified franchise required the 
Mayor to recommend to the City Coun- 
cil six reputable citizens, three to be 


chosen to serve as a rate-making body. 


This was done and the result was that 
the fare was increased from 5 to 8 
cents. The revenue from this charge 
was not enough to meet the operating 
expenses of the company and after 
three months time the fare was increased 
from 8 to 10 cents with seven tickets 
for 50 cents. 

The 10-cent railway fare was in 
effect only a few weeks when Attor- 
ney Phelps filed his suit. It may be 
interesting to know that the Court of 
Appeals in handing down its decision 
in the matter was divided. Judge 
Philip Crow filed a dissenting opinion 
in the case. 
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Accept Cut of Five Cents an Hour 


The strike on the lines of the 
Maumee Valley Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, which became ef- 
fective on June 1, was terminated on 
June 3, when the employees accepted a 
wage cut of 5 cents an hour. The men 
had been receiving 50 cents an hour 
for a nine-hour day, time and a half 
for overtime and a vacation without 
loss of pay. The company offered 45 
cents an hour, straight time for over- 
time and abolition of vacations. The 
workers refused the pay cut and as 
a result interurban service stopped. 


New Wage Scale in Effect 


A reduction in wages effective June 
1 for street car platform men has been 
made by the Pennsylvania-Ohio Elec- 
trie Company and the Youngstown Mu- 
nicipal Railway, associate companies. 
The new scale of wages is 43 cents 
an hour for men in the service for less 
than three months, 46 cents an hour 
for men in the service more than three 
months but less than one year, 52 cents 
an hour for men in the service more 
than one year, 5 cents an hour addi- 
tional for operators of one-man cars. 

The scale which expired on May 31 
was as follows: 48 cents an hour for 
men in the service less than three 
months, 51 cents an hour for men in 
the service more than three months and 
less than one year, 56 cents an hour 
for men in the service more than one 
year, 5 cents an hour additional for 
cperators of one-man cars. The only 
change in working conditions is the re- 
moval of a restriction on one-man op- 
eration in Youngstown. This means 
that both companies hereafter may 
use one-man safety cars on all lines 
without restriction. The old agree- 
ment expired May 31, but negotiations 
were continued till the agreement was 
reached on June 5. 


Public Opinion Expressed on 
Burdensome Paving 


The committee of civic associations 
of Indianapolis, Ind., in a report recently 
submitted to the Mayor expressed 
itself in favor of relieving the street 
railway companies from paving require- 
ments. The extract says that this 
practice of requiring the Indianapolis 
Street Railway to pay for paving 
over and along its right of way is 
one of the inheritances of the old mule 
car days, when the animals wore paths 
in the streets, and should have been 
discarded years ago. The committee 
emphasizes the injustice of this prac- 
tice from the point of view of the car 
rider, who ultimately must pay. In 
part the report follows: 


_ The records show that $435,416 has been 
invested in new paving during the past 
twelve years, or an average of $36,395 per 
year. There appears to the committee no 
justice or equity in this practice. During 
the last two years the following sums were 
expended for maintenance: 1920, $111,724; 
1921, 117,775, or a total of $229,499. The 
average for the two years was $114,750. 

_If this item is eliminated from the opera- 
ting expense accounts, the net revenue will 
be increased by a like amount. However, 
we are of the persuasion that after a rea- 
sonable period in which the company may 


be thus relieved that the Board of Public 
\Vorks of the city of Indianapolis should 
be authorized and empowered to order the 
company to expend a like sum for exten- 
sions and improvements. 


National Transportation 
Institute to Be 
Organized 


To Help Co-ordinate the Activities of 
the Various Methods of Transpor- 
tation and Disseminate Education 

on Transportation Principles 


Organization in the near future of a 
National Transportation Institute is 
practically assured. While no date has 
been set for the organization meeting, 
it will be held before the end of the 
summer. Bird M. Robinson, the presi- 
dent of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, and his associates, 
who are doing the active work of pro- 
motion, are engaged at present in lining 
up such support as will insure the new 
organization of representative back- 
ing. The organization of such a na- 
tional association is being recommended 
by Representative Sidney Anderson and 
his associates on the joint commission 
of agricultural inquiry set up by Con- 
gress. Mr. Anderson, chairman of the 
commission, in discussing this recom- 
mendation said: 


There are approximately $50,000,000,000 
invested in transportation in this country, 
including steam railways, electric railways, 
highways, automobiles, motor trucks, water- 
ways and_ shipping. These agencies of 
transportation, which should function as a 
co-ordinated system.in the aid of commerce, 
have come into existence without relation- 
ship to transportation facilities already ex- 
isting. There is no agency through which 
the basis of fact and principle necessary for 
the co-ordination of these transportation 
facilities so as to give the most efficient 
service at the lowest cost, can be secured. 
There is no place today where the business 
of transportation can be learned except in 
the apprenticeship of the business itself. An 
institution Such as the Commission suggests 
would furnish a means of definitely estab- 
lishing the facts and principles of transpor- 
tation upon which sound decisions respect- 
ing transportation policies can be_ predi- 
eated; the relationship of the different 
agencies of transportation to each other, 
and the relationship of these agencies to 
agriculture, industry, trade and commerce. 
It would also furnish a means for the dis- 
semination of education in the principles, 
operation and practices incident to trans- 
portation. 


Formal action indorsing the Institute 
already has been-taken by the follow- 
ing organizations: American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Agricultural 
Conference, American Lumber Con- 
gress, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. 

The Institute is to have its head- 
quarters in Washington “under the 
supervision and control of men of pre- 
eminent ability, standing and learning, 
with reference to transportation,” and 
will attempt to acquaint the public with: 


1. The true fundaniental principles 
underlying the various kinds of transpor- 
tation facilities. Pe 

2. The- facts as to the present conditions 
affecting transportation and the relative 
necessity and importance of each class of 
common carrier. 

3. The real effect of each type of legis- 
lation and regulation. : 

4. How and to what extent, the public 
and the carriers will be benefitted, or af- 
fected adversely, by any policy or course 
of action that may be adopted in respect 
to their transportation problems? 


Vote on Subway in Chicago 
Probable Next Fall 


Voters of Chicago may have a chance 
to decide next November whether a 
subway system is to be built. The local 
transportation committee of the City 
Council on June 1 favored a referen- 
dum on the question after hearing from 
a committee of lawyers and engineers. 
Two propositions are to be considered, 
both contemplating subways in the cen- 
tral district only. The main dispute 
is whether the east and west subways 
should be made to connect with the 
river tunnels now used by the surface 
lines. This would save considerable 
money, but some of the Aldermen fear 
that this would complicate the city’s 
position and possibly extend the fran- 
chise term of the surface line com- 
panies. 

Civic organizations throughout the 
city have been agitating the subway 
question and there is considerable 
division of opinion, many being 
opposed to the expenditure of money 
from the traction fund for a downtown 
subway. The All-Chicago Council, 
representing ninety civic bodies, re- 
cently expressed disapproval of a 
municipally owned subway and objected 
to the use of the traction fund which 
has been contributed by the surface 
companies. It is expected that many 
of the Aldermen and delegates from 
civic organizations will take a trip 
through the East early in July to study 
subways. 


Union Heads Liable for 
Strike Damage 


Labor organizations are not exempt 
from prosecution under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. This, in effect, is the 
ruling the Supreme Court announced on 
June 5. 

The court delivered such an opinion in 
the celebrated Coronado coal case. This 
is regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of labor litigation ever to 
come before the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal. Chief Justice Taft delivered the 
opinion. 

The court held that labor organiza- 
tions can be held liable for property 
and other damages caused by the acts 
of members during strikes. The case 
was brought by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America against the Coronado 
and other coal companies, arising out 
of the Arkansas strikes of 1914. 

Chief Justice Taft discussed at length 
the question of the liability of the na- 
tional and international unions if the 
unions were responsible for what was 
done, pointing out that in common law 
unincorporated organizations could be 
sued as individuals, but from necessity 
of existing conditions it was utterly im- 
possible of doing justice otherwise than 
by holding labor unions liable. 

With regard to the United Mine 
Workers of America, the court found 
that the international organization and 
its officers did not order the strike or 
ratify it, and that they should not have 
been made parties to the suit. 
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Reorganization Plan Out 


New Operating and Holding Companies 
Provided in Reorganization of 
Cleveland-Southwestern Line 


A plan for reorganizing the Cleve- 
land, Southwestern & Columbus Rail- 
way operating hundreds of miles of in- 
terurban trackage in Ohio, has just 
been sent to bondholders by Hayden, 
Miller & Company, Cleveland invest- 
ment brokers. This company was 
forced into a receivership on Jan. 20 of 
this year. Since that time the road 
has been operated by F. H. Wilson, its 
president, as the receiver. 

The plan for reorganizing the com- 
pany provides for the formation of a 
new operating company to be known as 
the Cleveland, Southwestern Railway & 
Light Company, and also a_ holding 
company to be known as the Cleveland 
& Southwestern Company. This hold- 
ing company would own and hold the 
entire common capital stock of the new 
operating company. Securities of the 
holding company will consist of, first, 
-approximately $4,000,000 in 5 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock to replace 
the Cleveland, Southwestern & Colum- 
bus Railway Company’s bonds for 1907, 
second, common stock no par value 
shares, the majority of which will be 
pro-rated and distributed to present 
preferred stockholders. 


SUMMARY OF NEW SECURITIES 


New securities as proposed to be 
issued will include: 

1. An authorized issue of $1,500,000 in 
twenty-five-year sinking fund prior lien 
bonds bearing not more than 63 per cent 
interest, $1,000,000 of the bonds to be 
issued at once to obtain funds to provide 
for essential improvements and as working 
capital, $500,000 to be held by the Union 
Trust Company as trustee for the purpose 
of providing sufficient funds to give the 
railway an approach and a connection with 
the proposed new Cleveland Union Station. 

2. $1,500,000 in thirty-year 6 per cent ex- 
tended bonds of four existing issues, these 
bonds being extended to 1952. 

3. $3,700,000 authorized thirty-year first 
consolidated mortgage bonds of the Cleve- 
land & Southwestern Railway Light Com- 
pany to be used in replacing bonds held by 
the old company, adjusting accrued inter- 
est on other bonds and for the exchange of 
old bonds. 

In their letter to the stockholders, 
Hayden, Miller & Company point out 
that when the old Cleveland, South- 
western & Columbus Railway was built 
in the early days of electric interurban 
railway service, its future seemed as- 
sured but that rapid development of 
Cleveland roads and the automobile 
have been prime factors in curtailing 
earnings. 
that for the last ten or fifteen years 
net earnings have not been sufficient to 
maintain the property adequately. 

The statement of Hayden, Miller & 
Company shows surplus earnings of 
$15,129 and $90,217 in 1920 and 1919, 
and deficits of $64,818 in 1917; $57, 569 
in 1918 and $99,163 in 1921. The re- 
port further adds that because no de- 
preciation has been charged off except 


The result of this has been | 


on car equipment, additional deprecia- 
tion charges of at least $50,000 a year 
should be made; that to avoid a com- 
plete breakdown, $600,000 should be 
expended at once _on new power equip- 
ment and new rolling stock. 

The formulators of the reorganiza- 
tion plan say that the improvements 
contemplated would save $100,000 a 
year in operating expenses, but that 
even then the company’s earning capac- 
ity does not justify a funded debt of 
more than $5,000,000, although present 
bond issues aggregate $7,100,000. They 
add that the proposed plan will de- 
crease operating expenses $100,000 a 
year, increase net revenues, cut annual 
fixed charges about $100,000, reduce 
the funded debt from $7,100,000 to 
about $4,700,000 and preserve the sys- 
tem as an operating entity. 


Railway Issues Included in 
Bonds Called In 


According to financial experts, easier 
money conditions are seen in the amount 
of bonds calling for payment in June 
of this year in advance of maturity. 
Among the important issues called dur- 
ing this month are 73 per cent notes 
of the United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md. The com- 
pany was expected to pay at 105 on 
June 1 $1,500,000 due January 1, 1930. 
The Detroit United Railway’s $2,000,000 
due 1923 was to have been paid on June 
1 at 1003. Owing to the purchase of 
these lines by the city the company is 
able to pay off these bonds before ma- 
turity. Other railway issues calling for 
payment in advance of maturity dates 
are the Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Company’s 6’s and the Ashland 
Light, Power & Street Railway Com- 
pany’s 7’s. 


Payment of Back Dividends 
Being Arranged 


The West Penn Traction & Water 
Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 14 per cent on the preferred stock, 
payable on Aug. 15 to stock of record 
Aug. 1; also a dividend of 10% per cent 
to apply on accumulated preferred divi- 
dends, payable on Aug. 15 to stock of 
record Aug. 1. This dividend will be 
paid 14 per cent in cash and balance in 
6 per cent interest bearing dividend war- 
rants, in three installments, on Feb. 15, 
1923, Aug. 15, 1923, and Feb. 15, 1924. 

At a meeting of the directors it was 
voted to recommend to the stockholders 
that the company’s name be changed to 
West Penn Company, final action to be 
taken at a stockholders’ meeting on 
June 21. The company is a subsidiary 
of American Water Works & Electric 
Company, which holds 48 per cent of 
the preferred stock to which accumu- 
lated dividends apply. 
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Key Plan Modified 


More than 80 per Cent of Bondholders 
Have Agreed to Reorganization— 
Slight Modification Proposed 


After hearing the reports of sub- 
committees representing the various 
groups of security holders, the reorgan- 
ization committee of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, 
Cal., has decided to modify some parts 
of the reorganization plan dated July 
20, 1921. The plan as modified will be 
offered to the security holders and, if 
acceptable to them, will become opera- 
tive at the expiration of thirty days 
after notice of modification under the 
terms of the original plan. 

The following modifications 
been adopted by the committee: 

1. It wags unanimously decided to 
eliminate the tidelands from the reor- 
ganization plan which originally con- 
templated retention of ownership of the 
tidelands by the new operating com- 
pany. 

2. The Halsey notes will be refunded 
by a subsidiary of the new operating 
company for the present principal of 
$2,500,000 in accordance with the con- 
ditions set forth in the original plan, 
except that the new issue will have a 
maturity of ten years instead of fifteen 
years and except for the elimination of 
a second lien on the tidelands from the 
security back of the Halsey obligation. 

3. It was unanimously decided to 
modify the plan so that instead of one 
share of new common stock for two 
shares of old preferred stock, as pro- 
vided originally, one share of new com- 
mon stock will be issued for four 
shares of old preferred stock. 

4. It is proposed to include in the 
plan a voting trust on such a basis as 
will legally place the voting power in 
the hands of a trustee of the stock (the 
stockholders themselves receiving trus- 
tee’s certificates instead of actual 
stock) for seven years, with a board of 
directors of fifteen persons selected by 
the three several groups of security 
holders as follows: 

(a) As representing the general 
mortgage bonds of the new company, 
four directors and the following are 
those selected for the first year: W. 
W. Garthwaite, C. O. G. Miller, P. E. 
Bowles and John S. Drum. 

(b) As representing the “A” and 
“B” preferred stock of the new com- 
pany, eight directors and the following 
are those selected for the first year: 
Warren Olney Jr., J. K. Moffitt, Robert 
G. Hooker, Samuel Knight, H. C. Cap- 
well, B. H. Dibblee, Miles Standish and 
A. Crawford Greene. 

(c) As representing the common 
stock or equity in the company, three 
directors and the following are those 
selected for the first year: W. I. Bro- 
beck, W. R. Alberger and J. F. Carlston. 

Inasmuch as $13,486,000 of the total 
outstanding issue of $16,401,000 bonds, 
or 82.22 per cent, have been deposited, 
it is believed that much more than a 
majority will agree to the present 
modifications. The security holders 
have thirty days within which to desig- 
nate their approval. 


have 
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Interborough Hearing Concluded 


Public hearings have been concluded 
before the New York Transit Commis- 
sion on valuation of Interborough Rapid 
Transit property, made for the purpose 
of acquisition by the city for proposed 
plan of city-wide transit unification. 

C. W. Kellogg, of Stone & Webster, 
defended the Interborough valuation 
estimates, despite attacks on their re- 
liability by counsel of commission. He 
did admit, however, that Stone & Web- 
ster had made no original investigation 
as to material prices used in the esti- 
mate. The witness said also that 


determination of overhead by applying- 


22.2 per cent arbitrarily to total expen- 
ditures of $99,000,000 under subway 
contracts Nos. 1 and 2 was not sound 
engineering practice. According to 
Judge Shearn, counsel to commission, 
approximately $21,000,000 was improp- 
erly added to cost by this method. 

Mr. Kellogg stated that errors in cost 
of steel and labor in company estimates 
did not affect totals sufficiently to war- 
rant rejection. In regard to the opinion 
expressed in Interborough estimates, 
and approved by Stone & Webster, that 
commodity prices would in general be 
maintained, witness asserted that he 
was not in agreement with recent state- 
ment made by Coverdale & Kolptiz, en- 
gineers engaged in appraising Manhat- 
tan Railway property, that general 
trend of prices would be downward. 


$103,594,395 Value Claimed 


The Manhattan Railway, New York, 
N. Y., places the value of its property at 
$103,594,395, the New York Transit 
Commission was told at first hearing on 
elevated railroad valuation. This figure 
compares with $55,417,949 recommended 
by the commission’s bureau of valua- 
tion, for the purpose of acquiring prop- 
erty in the name of the city, for inclu- 
sion in the commission’s transit plan. 

The basis of the company estimates 
is the cost to reproduce property today, 
while the value recommended by the 
commission is based on original cost 
less amount necessary to place the prop- 
erty in first-class operating condition. 
Only property useful for operation 
is considered in the commission’s report 
and no account is taken of franchise or 
going value. The» commission’s esti- 
mate for cost to reproduce at 1921 price 
is $97,309,796, which includes an item ot 
$9,913,422 for general expense. 

The Manhattan value of $103,594,395 
represents spresent estimated value of 
$81,504,534, plus $22,089,861 for general 
expense of administration, organization, 
engineering, etc. The company carries 
property on its books at $113,001,414, 
and has outstanding capital stock and 
bonds to the amount of $105,199,439. 

The Transit Commission on June 6 
continued its hearings on its valuation 
of the property of the Manhattan Rail- 
way. It was asserted that the Man- 
hattan elevated system, leased by the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
would pay larger dividends if not bur- 
dened by the Interborough extensions. 


\ 


‘ 


George W. Burpee, expert for the 
Manhattan Railway, testified that 3.4 
to 4 per cent could be earned by the 
company on the common stock for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, with 
the range increasing to from 7.1 to 8 
8 per cent for 1926. These data were 
submitted in line with the Manhattan 
company’s claim that its lines today, 
independent of the outlying extensions 
built by the Interborough Rapid Transit, 
and merged with the original system are 
worth more than $100,000,000. 


$3,000,000 Milwaukee Issue 
Offered 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., placed 
on sale on June 1 its new issue of $3,- 
000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The issue is being offered 
locally to Milwaukee and Wisconsin in- 
vestors at par for cash or on the par- 
tial payment plan. The plan to offer this 
issue has been referred to previously in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Cleveland Stock Selling at Par 


For the first time since Jan. 2, 1920, 
stock of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway 
went to par on June 2, 1922, one hun- 
dred shares changing hands at this 
figure. The stock has jumped fourteen 
points since the first of the year. It 
yields a 6 per cent return. 

With the stock now selling at par, the 
company very likely will soon attempt 
to market new securities for the pur- 
pose of making betterments and exten- 
sions and adding to its rolling stock. 
No new stock has been sold for more 
than two years because a provision in 
the service-at-cost ordinance forbids 
the sale of new stock at a price under 
par. 


Plan to Liquidate Deferred 
Dividends 


Directors of the Appalachian Power 
Company, Princeton, W. Va., have sub- 
mitted to their stockholders a plan to 
be acted upon at a special meeting, to 
be held on June 15, whereby the accu- 
mulated dividends on the preferred 
stock will be paid off, and the present 
preferred changed for a new senior 
issue on which the regular quarterly 
dividends of ? per cent are expected to 
begin in January of next year. The 
amount of accumulation at present is 
$70 a share. 

The plan also provides for the issu- 
ance of 40,000 shares of preferred stock 
$100 par value, cumulative at 7 per cent 
after Oct. 1, 1922, of which 37,060 
shares are to be exchanged for 21,800 
shares of the present preferred with $70 
accumulated dividends thereon, the ex- 
change to be made at the rate of 11% 
shares of new stock for each share of 
the old with its accrued dividends. 

In addition to initiating dividends on 
the preferred in January, 1923, the man- 
agement expects to be able to show a 
substantial surplus for the common. 

Included in the system of the com- 
pany are 21.5 miles of electric railway. 


Sanderson & Porter Will Direct 
New Brunswick Power Affairs 
Sanderson & Porter, New York, N. Y., 

have taken over the direction of the 

affairs of the New Brunswick Power 

Company, St. John, N. B., from P. W. 

Thomson and his associates. M. A. 

Peeler has been appointed general man- 

ager of the company. He has recently 

been assistant general manager of the 

Potomac Public Service Corporation, 

Hagerstown, Md., formerly the Hagers- 

town & Frederick Railway. 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion locally in St. John om the effect 
the change in management will have on 
the strike of employees of the company 
in operation for a year. As indicated in 
the ELEecTric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
June 3, the strike of the employees as 
a strike has long been over, but the 
baneful effect of the labor trouble still 
lingers. 

Preceding Mr. Thomson as manager 
at St. John was T. H. McAuley, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, formerly manager of the 
Calgary Street Railway. Preceding Mr. 
MéAuley was H. M. Hopper, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the old St. John 
Street Railway, and now in the elec- 
trical supply business in St. John. Be- 
fore that W. Z. Earle, C. E., was gen- 
eral manager for a short period. 

The president of the New Brunswick 
Power Company is L. R. Ross, terminal 
agent of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at St. John. The company is owned 
by American and Canadian capitalists. 
Most of the bondholders are represented 
by banking concerns in New York, Bos- 
ton and Providence. A representative 
from Providence has been in St. John 
for some time looking after the interests 
of the American security holders. There 
is only one general issue of bonds out- 
standing against the properties of the 
companies. The interest on this issue 
has always been met regularly. 

There are two issues of preferred 
stock outstanding in addition to the 
common stock, and while on two occa- 
sions the dividends on these issues have 
been deferred, payment is understood to 
be behind on only one of these for a 
single period, and this is said to be a 
technical default rather than an actual 
default of payment. 

The railway at St. John consists of 
twenty-five miles of track. 


Increase in Capital Stock Proposed 


The Honolulu Rapid Transit Com- 
pany will increase its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, as was 
recently authorized by the stockholders’ 
meeting, subject to the approval of 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Hawaii. The additional stock will be 
held in the treasury and sold as occa- 
sion demands, for capital improve- 
ments. With the approval of the com- 
mission it is proposed to issue immedi- 
ately $500,000 worth of stock to provide 
money for betterments, extensions and 
rerouting on several lines. The new 
stock will have a par value of $20 and 
has been placed on the local exchange. 
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Jitneys Must Go 


Detroit Rules Autos Off Main Traffic 
Thoroughfares—Oct. 1 Last 
Day for Pirates 


All jitney. licenses under the former 
ordinance in the city of Detroit ex- 
pired on May 15. A new ordinance 
has been passed by the City Council. 
This measure increases the amount of 
the bond for drivers, requires a sep- 
arate bond in each instance and elim- 
inates jitney traffic entirely from Fort 
and John R. Streets, Michigan, Grand 
River, Woodward, Gratiot, Cass and 
Jefferson Avenues and the parks and 
boulevards. 

In connection with a recent study 
of traffic congestion in the city of 
Detroit the Department of Police re- 
ported the number of street car pas- 
sengers, automobile passengers, pas- 
sengers in horse-drawn vehicles and 
pedestrians passing various important 
street intersections. In explaining that 
a partial solution of the difficulty due 
to accidents caused by automobiles 
could be overcome by more stringent 
regulations of jitneys, it is cited by 
Police Commissioner James W. Inches 
that with the return to normal indus- 
trial conditions the amount of traffic 
will be greatly increased and the prob- 
lem of its regulation will become much 
greater. 

Since the adoption of the jitney or- 
dinance on June 9, 1921, approximately 
2,300 jitneys have been licensed to op- 
erate in the city. In April about 1,674 
jitneys were active. They ran for the 
most part upon Woodward Avenue, 
Jefferson Avenue, Grand River Avenue, 
Michigan Avenue and Fort Street, 
thoroughfares which radiate from the 
business center of the city, all of which 
are heavily congested. 

While the ordinance was to take im- 
mediate effect on May 15, when all 
jitney licenses expired, officials of the 
jitney organization succeeded in hay- 
ing the enforcement of the ordinance 
postponed until Oct. 1, in order that 
some of the drivers who have pur- 
chased their cars on time may still op- 
erate. Licenses will not be renewed 
for next year, but the temporary li- 
censes will permit drivers whose rec- 
ords are clear and who are dependent 
on the jitney business for a livilihood 
to run until Oct. 1. 

Officials of the Detroit Department 
of Street Railways consider that the 
jimey as a factor in Detroit’s trans- 
portation system is ended and that the 
people will go back to riding on the 
street cars and motor buses as there 
are now probably less than 500 jitneys 
operating in the city and some of the 
streets have already been cleared of 
the pirates. 

It was reported that the jitneys col- 
lected fares that would have netted the 


Detroit United Railway $12,000 a day, 
prior to the taking over of the D. U. R. 
city system by the city street railway 
department. 

While increased employment in local 
factories caused many operators to 
quit prior to the passing of the new 
ordinance, the Council’s action is con- 


sidered as sounding the end of the 
business. 

Woodward Avenue, according to rec- 
ords in the police department, had the 
largest number of jitneys, 502 being 
operated over that avenue when the 
business was at its height. 

There had already been four amend- 
ments to the original ordinance, but in 
view of the several additional amend- 
ments considered necessary by the po- 
lice department, the new ordinance was 
prepared by the Corporation Counsel’s 
office and approved by the Mayor. 


Seven-Cent Fare in Chicago 


Court Has Fixed New Rate—Probable Income Decrease $8,000,000—Company 
Insists Wages Be Reduced 20 Per Cent 


HE rate of fare on the Chicago 

Surface Lines will be reduced from 
8 to 7 cents on June 15. Tickets will 
be sold at the rate of three for 20 cents 
and children under twelve years may 
ride for three cents. These were the 
terms fixed by the United States Dis- 
trict Court on June 1 as conditions un- 
der which a temporary injunction would 
be granted against the 6-cent fare or- 
der issued by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission on April 8. 

Inasmuch as this cut in the rate of fare 
is expected to reduce the company’s in- 
come about $8,000,000 annually, prompt 
steps were taken by the management 
to reduce expenses. President Henry A. 
Blair immediately served notice on 
the employees’ organization that the 
company was ready to start at once 
on conferences with a view to changing 
the contract by which the men have 
been receiving a maximum rate of 80 
cents an hour since June 1, 1920. This 
agreement calls for thirty days notice 
so that the new scale will become ef- 
fective on July 2. Representatives of 
the employees talked strike as soon as 
rumors of a possible reduction in 
wages were circulated, but it is expected 
that arbitration will follow if an agree- 
ment cannot be reached by conference. 
The new rate of pay which has been 
suggested is 64 cents an hour, a 20 
per cent reduction. 

The decree of the Federal court was 
unusually brief. The case had been 
heard by Judges Evans, Page. and 
Geiger, who entered a temporary re- 
straining order some time ago to pre- 
vent the commission order from going 
into effect while the case was being 
considered. Judge Ge ger did not agree 
with his associates. The order follows: 


Upon consideration of the issues pre- 
sented in this cause, Judge Evans and Page 
are of the opinion that a temporary in- 
junction should be granted as prayed for, 
but upon the terms and conditions follow- 
ing: That plaintiffs, beginning not later 
than June 15, 1922, shall charge not to ex- 
ceed the following rates: For a continu- 
ous trip in one direction within the present 
limits of the city of Chicago over the street 
railway operated by the companies and on 
extensions thereof, whether owned, leased 
or operated by them, the sum of 7 cents 
for each passenger twelve years of age or 
over, and 3 cents for each passenger under 
twelve years of age; provided that the 
children under seven years of age, accom- 
panied by a person paying fare, shall be 


permitted to ride free, and upon the further 
condition that for adult passengers three 
tickets shall be sold for 20 cents upon all 
ears. Transfers shall be issued good as 
heretofore. Judge Geiger is of the opinion 
that the application for an injunction 
should _be denied. An order may be en- 
tered directing the issuance of an injunc- 
tion as above specified. 

One important question was left un- 
decided. Under a former order of the 
Federal court, entered last November, 
transfers have been issued as rebate 
slips. It was contended when the orig- 
inal 5-cent fare order was issued by 
the commission that these slips might 
have a value of 3 cents each. When 
that order was annulled and a 6-cent 
order entered April 8 it was stated 
that the slips might be worth 2 cents 
each. Another theory is that those 
issued since May 1, when the 6-cent 
order was to have become effective, 
might be worth the difference between 
7 and 8 cents. This point probably 
will be taken up by the city’s lawyers 
for interpretation. It is not known how 
many transfers issued since the orig- 
inal order of the court have been saved 
by passengers. 

Attorneys for both sides asserted 
that the Federal court had no power 
to fix rates, but they agreed that the 
court could prescribe conditions upon 
which an injunction would be granted. 
It is conceded that the companies have 
only the other alternative of submit- 
ting to the 6-cent order. 

The 8-cent fare has been effective 
on the surface lines since July 1, 1920, 
previous experiments having been made 
with a 5, 6 and 7-cent rate. When the 
old commission went out of existence 
the city of Chicago took prompt steps 
to regain the 5-cent fare, and after a 
long hearing such an order was issued 
by the new commission last Novem- 
ber. This was enjoined by three judges 
of the Federal court as being confisca- 
tory. A similar showing was made as 
to the 6-cent rate, and the present or- 
der was the result. 

Following the entry of the order, 
officials of the employees’ union issued 
a statement in which they said: 


The city of Chicago has extracted from 
the railway approximately $40,000,000 since 
1908 in what is known as the 55 per cent— 
also payment for power for operating 
bridges, cleaning, sweeping and repairing 
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Streets, that the street car men have been 
compelled to collect from the traveling 
public, the same being turned over to the 
city by the company, and we are satisfied 
that this great sum of money, which has 
been collected from the public, has been 
put to very little benefit to the public, if 
any. The company has also lent great 
sums over and above the operating ex- 
penses, and we believe the employees of the 
surface lines have earned large profit for 
the city of Chicago and the railway. Under 
these conditions we feel it is unjust to ask 
the men to take a reduction in wages at 
this time, when rents and taxes have in- 
creased to a point where they offset any 
reduction in other costs of living. 


Literature and Exhibitions 
to Promote Safety 


A series of short articles on various 
pertinent safety topics written by H. 0. 
Allison, safety engineer of the Beaver 
Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., and first published as 
a daily first page feature by the Beaver 
Falls Tribune, has been published in 
a booklet for further use of the com- 
pany in promoting safety work. This 
brings together in convenient form a 
booklet which is being used effectively 


in promoting safety work among’ the 


school children particularly, and among 
the citizens along the line of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company in 
general. It undoubtedly would af- 
ford a number of suggestions for other 
railway companies in pursuing their 
safety work. A complimentary .copy 
may be obtained from the company. 
A mammoth rally and exhibition in 
the interests of “safety first’? was re- 
cently given at Junction Park by the 
safety committee of the Beaver Val- 
ley Traction Company. The demon- 
stration was attended by thousands of 
people and contained some attractive 
accident posters made by the school 
children of the county. Safety ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge Frank 
E. Reader and A. W. Robertson, pres- 
ident of the western Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the National Safety Council. 
On the day of the rally a specially 
painted yellow car attracted consider- 
able attention with its safety slogans, 
such as “Life Is Sweet—An Accident 
May Deprive You of It” and “Knowl- 
edge Plus Caution Equals Safety.” 


Interurban Fares Fixed by Court 


Enforcement of traction company 
rates that provide no return on prop- 
erty investment is confiscatory and an 
invasion of constitutional rights, the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruled on June 6. The decision 
granted the Augusta & Aiken Railway 
& Electric Corporation, operating in 
South Carolina and Georgia, the right 
to increase its rates over those fixed 
by the Railroad Commission of South 
‘Carolina. 

The line between Augusta and Aiken 
is divided into eight zones, on which 
the fare prescribed was 5 cents for 
each zone or 40 cents between the 
cities. Under the ruling of the court 
just rendered the company is permitted 
to charge 8 cents a zone or 64 cents 
for the full trip, an increase of 24 
cents over the old rate. 
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Variable Ticket Rate Suggested 
for Louisville 


Conditions on which the Louisville 
(Ky.) Railway will consider a compro- 
mise with city officials on the 7-cent 
fare controversy have been announced 
by James P. Barnes, president. 

The conditions named by President 
Barnes propose a continuation of the 
7-cent cash fare, with 6% cents ticket 
fare. He would have the fares adjusted 
each six months or a year, based on the 
operation expense, so that investors will 
net a fair return on their money. 

The company would be willing and 
ready to start the new fare schedule 
within a few months, Mr. Barnes said, 
adding that some very badly needed re- 
pairs must first be completed. Cash 
fares would continue at 7 cents, and 
tickets would be sold either four for a 
quarter or eight for half a dollar. 

Improvements held necessary by Pres- 
ident Barnes include the purchase of 
from seventy-five to one hundred new 
cars and the installation of new gener- 
ating equipment at the company’s High 
Street station in place of obsolete equip- 
ment in use at Campbell Street station. 

Since the company won out before the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
there has been talk of a compromise be- 
tween the company and the city. Mr. 
Barnes and other company officials have 
conferred with Mayor Quin and Clayton 
B. Blakey, city attorney, regarding the 
next step to be taken to bring about a 
settlement of the controversy. The out- 
standing question to be decided if the 
negotiations are continued will be the 
amount to be allowed as a valuation 
figure on which to base the fare rate. 


Plans for Altering Traffic Rules 
in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Traffic Commission, 
which has for several months been con- 
ducting an investigation of traffic con- 
gestion in the downtown section of the 
city, has prepared a list of suggestions 
intended to improve conditions, continue 
parking downtown and also provide 
facilities for the delivery of merchan- 
dise to business houses. The last fea- 
ture has been a most perplexing one, as 
trucks often are forced to park in the 
second line of ‘traffic in order to deliver 
merchandise to downtown stores. 

The executive committee of the com- 
mission, of which H. Z. Osborne, Jr., 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles Board 
of Public Utilities, is chairman, has 
adopted the following recommendations 
which will be forwarded to the City 
Council for consideration: 


1. That during a given period of one or 
more hours in the early morning before the 
45-minute parking law applies, no parking 
be permitted downtown except for loading 
and unloading purposes. This is expected 
to give room at the delivery 
wagons. 

2. That if the Council desires curb spaces 
be established in each block for the sole 
purpose of permitting vehicles to draw up 
there for two-minute periods for loading 
and unloading purposes. 

8. That left-hand turns of vehicles be 
prohibited in the congested district of the 
city and left-hand turns of street cars be 
reduced to a minimum. 

4. That no vehicles be permitted to turn 
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in the middle of the block in the congested 
district. 

5. That no vehicle be permitted to stop 
on street car tracks between street inter- 
sections for any purpose whatsoever. 

_6. That traffic officers at intersections 
give the right of way to a street car which 
is ready to move, except where automatic 
signals are in operation, in preference to 
vehicular traffic, because the street car 
handles from ten to twenty times as many 
persons as an aawtomobile and because it 
cannot route itself to avoid congestion, as 
can other vehicles. 
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7. That no taxicabs, rent cars or sight- 
seeing buses be permitted to stand on the 
street in the congested area while awaiting 
employment. This is the present regula- 
tion but it is not being rigidly enforced. 


New Prepayment Station 
in Boston 


Owing to the congestion in the Bos- 
ton street car subway, particularly at 
the Park Street station, the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway is planning to add a new 
rapid transit route, one terminal to be 
at the corner of Harvard Avenue and 
Commonwealth Avenue, the other to be 
at Lechmere Square in East Cambridge. 
Trains will be run through the existing 
subway over this route every four min- 
utes during normal hours and every two 
minutes during the rush period. 

A terminal prepayment area will be 
located near Harvard Avenue, Allston, 
between Commonwealth Avenue and 
Brighton Avenue, at which passengers 
arriving on surface cars from Water- 
town, Lake Street and other points west 
can transfer to the rapid transit service. 
The company considers that develop- 
ments of the train service between defi- 
nite terminals and the interchange of 
passengers between surface lines and 
these rapid transit lines have been the 
basis upon which Boston’s system must 
develop, and this new routing is just 
the extension of this idea. 


Mandamus Proceedings 
in Progress 


Set for June 1 and postponed one day, 
the mandamus proceedings brought by 
the city of Minneapolis to compel the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company to 
produce for examination by the city 
attorney, Neil M. Cronin, and the valua- 
tion expert, Delos F. Wilcox, certain 
account books which it had not produced 
when acting upon an order by Judge 
H. F. Dickinson of the District Court 
partially, are under way before Judge 
W. C. Leary of the same court. The city 
claimed that the company had not yet 
produced data prior to 1900, notwith- 
standing the order. It is desired to 
enforce as a question of law a claim 
that the company owns and operates the 
Minneapolis Street Railway as part of 
its preparation of a case before the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, opposing any further advance in 
the rate of fare from 6 cents and in- 
stead suggesting a lower rate than 6 
cents. The company alleged it is ready 
to produce these books. The city threat- 
ened contempt proceedings against 
every officer of the company as a move 
to get further access to the books. 

The hearing was continued on June 6. 
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John Kerwin—Track 


Expert! 
Official of Detroit United Railway, 


Noted for Inventions, Is Leaving 
Railway Field 


With the passing of the Detroit 
United Railway from the streets of 
Detroit, John Kerwin, superintendent 
of tracks for that company, has de- 
cided to terminate a service of thirty 
years and retire to private life, devot- 
ing his time to his real estate holdings 
in Detroit. 

Mr. Kerwin joined the ranks of De- 
troit’s street railways in 1892. Start- 
ing at the lowest rank of street railway 
work, by sheer ability and personal 
genius he advanced himself through 
every phase of the work, on the street, 
in the shops and in the executive offices. 

In 1893 he went to work for the old 


JOHN KERWIN 


Detroit City Railway, shoeing horses. 
It was still the day of the horse cars, 
but a new era had dawned. In 1894 and 
1895 some of the old street railways 
were consolidated under Tom Johnson 
into the Detroit Citizens’ Street Rail- 
way and Mr. Kerwin was placed in 
charge of the shops. These years saw 
the complete change from the horse 
ears to the electric cars. Mr. Kerwin, 
in his small shop and with crude equip- 
ment, designed and built much of the 
special trackwork pieces adapted to the 
need of the electric cars. 

On Dec. 31, 1900, the Detroit United 
Railway was formed, consolidating all 
the street railways in Detroit. Early in 
1901 Mr. Kerwin was appointed super- 
intendent of tracks, which position he 
held up to the time of his recent resig- 
nation. 

During his service Mr. Kerwin has 
built or rebuilt every foot of street 
railway track in Detroit. He not only 
saw the railway grow from a com- 
paratively smal! mileage to one of the 
largest systems in the country, but it 
was his inventive genius which aided 


largely in the accomplishment. He 
created and originated many nationally 
used devices and much labor-saving 
machinery, such as the Kerwin portable 
crossover and the Kerwin rail grinder. 
Among his latest labor-saving ma- 
chines is a concrete mixer with a ca- 
pacity of 600 cu.yd. of concrete in ten 
hours, which handles all its materials 
unaided from the cars into the finished 
product. 

Mr. Kerwin has also recently in- 
vented and patented a steel railway tie 
which has been under test for two years 
in paved track construction on the De- 
troit United Railway interurban lines 
and has proved successful. 

For years Mr. Kerwin has been recog- 
nized by engineers generally as a leader 
in the art. Many street railways have 
copied his standard construction of 
paved track. He has probably been as 
widely consulted in developments and 
disputes on track construction work as 
any other engineer in the field. 


G. W. Wagner Leaves D. U. R. 


“Hang up your hat, wash your face 
and go to work.” Twenty years ago 
these words were addressed by A. H. 
Stanley, then superintendent of the 
Detroit United Railway, to a boy in knee 
pants who applied to the company for 
a job. To be exact, it was in 1901. The 
superintendent of the railway is now a 
lord and helped England win the war. 
The boy has grown, too. No nation has 
yet officially recognized his services as 
in the case of Mr. Stanley, but “Gus” 
Wagner, who is leaving his railway 
work in Detroit, is a very young man 
yet. There is still plenty of time. 

Romance just rages around Mr. Wag- 
ner. He is a page of the Henty books 
reduced to life. As a go-getter Peter 
B. Kyne’s hero isn’t in it with “Gus.” 
Wagner, the lad, got his job with the 
Detroit United by his frank answers. 
He was one of a bunch of candidates. 
When young Wagner was asked by Mr. 
Stanley if he smoked, Gus replied that 
he did when he could afford it. The 
whole philosophy of the man is con- 
tained in that remark. 

How this doctrine became inculcated 
in the boy does not matter. He had it. 
And it was the ladder on which he has 
climbed to success in the railroad world. 
Young Wagner did everything he was 
told to do and a lot more than he was 
told to do. He carried the message to 
Garcia. Shortly D. U. R. officials began 
instinctively to turn to Wagner when 
they wanted anything done. The world 
was making a beaten path to his door. 
The Emersonian-Hubbard bit of phi- 
losophy was being proved. For five 
years Mr. Wagner worked in the operat- 
ing and passenger offices. Then he 
joined A. F, Edwards in the purchasing 
department, where he advanced step by 
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step, finally succeeding Mr. Edwards as 
purchasing agent when the latter be- 
came treasurer of the company. 


C. B. Fairchild, Jr., President 


Executive Assistant, P. R. T., Elected to 
Head the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association 


C. B. Fairchild, Jr., executive assist- 
ant Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Street Railway Association at 
its convention in Harrisburg on June 1 
and 2. Mr. Fairchild has been an officer 
of the association for the past three 
years and has been active in promoting 
its work. 

Mr. Fairchild started his work in the 
electric railway field as an assistant on 
the editorial staff of the Street Rail- 
way Journal, upon leaving his course 
at the College of the City of New York 
in 1895. In 1899 he became assistant 
editor of the Electric Railway Review, 
for which publication he traveled ex- 
tensively abroad and in this country, 
gaining a very good knowledge of oper- 


Cc. B. FAIRCHILD, JR. 


ating practices and railway construc- 
tion generally. In 1904 he became as- 
sociate editor of ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL and in 1906 joined with H. J. 
Kenfield in starting Electric Traction 
Weekly. He sold out his interest in 
this paper in 1909 and became statis- 
tician of the Chicago City Railway 
Company, of which T. E. Mitten was 
then president. He remained in Chi- 
cago until 1911 and then went to Phila- 
delphia as executive assistant to Mr. 
Mitten on, the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit System. In 1920, in addition 
to his duties as executive assistant, he 
was made chief statistician. In 1918 
Mr. Fairchild wrote “Training for the 
Electric Railway Business,” published 
by Lippincott as one of a series of 
books an how to train for business. 
Fairchild, the younger, as Charlie 
is familiarly known, is of the second 
generation of that family to be promi- 
nently connected with the industry. 
His father was editor of the Street Rail- 
way Journal in the early nineties. The 
father was primarily an editor and 
author and_ secondarily a_ street 
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railway man. With the son, how- 
ever, the process has just been re- 
versed. While he was first of all an 
editor, still the real work of Mr. Fair- 
child, Jr., has been done in active street 
railway service, to which he has ap- 
plied the talent of tenacity which neces- 
sarily is a part of the equipment of 
every successful journalist. It is pretty 
well assured that under Mr. Fairchild 
the work of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation will be carried forward vigor- 
ously, for he knows well the needs of 
such associations, both from his long 
service with the industry and from the 
inside as a result of his connection some 
years ago as secretary of the New York 
State Street Railway Association. 


D. H. Blanks Resigns 


The Monongahela Power & Railway 
Company, Fairmont, W. Va., has an- 
nounced that Major Don H. Blanks, 
manage of railways, has tendered his 
resignation ‘to become effective on June 
1. At that time he will become a part- 
ner of a general contracting firm vat 
Greensburg, Pa. 

E. B. Moore, general manager, an- 
nounced that W. C. Kline, who for a 
number of years has been chief engineer 
of the local company, would assume 
Major Blanks’ duties under the title of 
acting manager of railways and would 
hold that position with his own, until 
a permanent successor is chosen. 

Major Blanks joined the Mononga- 
hela Power & Railway Company in 1916 
as chief engineer, assuming direction of 
the lines then under construction. He 
had had previous experience in steam 
railroad construction with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad and the Long 
Island Railroad. He later was con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road in Mexico. Before joining the 
company at Fairmont he was associated 
in the construction of the line between 
Cumberland and Connellsville for the 
Western Maryland Railroad. He is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri. 


J. F. O’Hare Made Boston 
Elevated Trustee 


J. Frank O’Hare has been appointed 
by Governor Cox of Massachusetts as 
a trustee of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John F. Stevens. He is to be 
the labor representative on the board 
of public trustees, as was Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. O’Hare has held numerous posi- 
tions with state committees and state 
commissions as the representative of 
labor. 

He was appointed by Food Adminis- 
trator Herbert Hoover a member of the 
New England Milk Commission, the 
Fair Price Committee and the Federal 
Food Board of Massachusetts, served 
as a member of the State Fuel Admin- 
istration, Boston Fuel Commission and 
in 1918, was made a special assistant 
to the New England Fuel Administra- 
tor. In 1919 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Coolidge to serve on the Advisory 
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Fuel Committee to meet the crisis 
caused by the marine engineer strike. 
In 1921 he was appointed by Governor 
Cox to serve on the committee to in- 
vestigate the request of the railroad 
executives of New England for an in- 
crease in freight rates. Mr. O’Hare is 
a member of the Boston Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 


W. E. Dunn Heads California 
Association 


W. E. Dunn, the recently elected 
president of the California Electric 
Railway Association, has lived in Cali- 
fornia for some thirty-five years. He 
studied law in Michigan and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in that State, but went 
to California at the age of twenty-one 
and began the practice of his profession 
in Los Angeles. After serving some 
years in the city’s legal department 
(for two terms as City Attorney), he 
entered the local legal department of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. Here he 
became associated with H. E. Hunting- 
ton. That was about twenty-five years 
ago and close association with the 


W. E. DUNN 


Huntington interests has been con- 
tinuous ever since. 

When Mr. Huntington began the or- 
ganization and construction of the 
Pacific Electric system, Mr. Dunn gave 
up his position with the Southern Pa- 
cific to work on the new enterprise. 
When the Pacific Electric was sold to 
the Southern Pacific, Mr. Dunn again 
resigned to stay with Mr. Huntington 
and took active part in the operation of 
the Huntington properties. Mr. Dunn 
has been identified with the Los An- 
geles Railway since its inception; first 
as attorney in connection with some 
fifteen or twenty other Huntington 
properties, and for the last four years 
as vice-president, representing Mr. 
Huntington in an executive capacity 
and devoting all his time to the Hunt- 
ington companies. 

Mr. Dunn is well known as an at- 
torney; in addition to his railroad work 
he has been a partner in a firm of prac- 
ticing attorneys for twenty-five years. 
The firm name, now Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, is still being continued, but 
Mr. Dunn is no longer in active practice. 


New Public Relations Department 
Established 


A department of public relations was 
created on April 15 by F. C. Chambers, 
president of the Des Moines City (Iowa) 
Railway. It is headed by E. L. Mar- 
riage, assistant to Mr. Chambers. Mr. 
Marriage is a new man in the city rail- 
way game, but has had considerable 
experience with the public, and the de- 
partment is being received very kindly 
by the public and press of Des Moines. 
It is already operating to the distinc. 
advantage of the street car riders of 
the city. Complaints and suggestions 
are getting immediate attention and 
the company is finding that its contact 
with the public is getting closer every 
day. 

The clubs and civic organizations 
have all demonstrated a willingness 
almost unexpected to co-operate with 
this new department and the new offi- 
cial is being kept busy with these bodies 
and beneficial results are already being 
obtained. 

The work of the department will not 
be confined to the public alone, a great 
deal of its work being centered upon 
the relations of the company with its 
own employees. — 
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P. J. Mitten, President of 
Mitten-Traylor Inc. 


After twenty-five years’ experience in 
the electric railway field, the latter ones 
with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, P. J. Mitten now takes on 
new duties as president of Mitten-Tray- 
lor Inc. Throughout most of his long 
career in the traction industry. Mr. 
Mitten has been closely associated with 
his brother, Thomas E. Mitten, collabo- 
rating with him in the development of 
the near-side car and many other mod- 
ern traction improvements. 

In his recent capacity as chief engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, Mr. Mitten has been serving 
on a special committee investigating 
all new forms and developments of 
transportation, chief of which has been 
the motor bus. This investigation in- 
cluded a study of the use of the motor 
vehicle in England and other foreign 
countries. 

In Mitten-Traylor Inc. Mr. Mitten 
plans to engage in a broader field of 
service to the entire industry in the 
making of engineering analyses, man- 
aging and assisting in the financing of 
public utility properties and in the dis- 
tribution of the Mitten-Traylor Motor- 
bus, trackless trolleys and gasoline 
trail cars. 

With Mr. Mitten is now associated 
J. F. Collins, formerly general en- 
gineer of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, now chief engineer of 
Mitten-Traylor Inc. Mr. Collins, prior 
to his Philadelphia Rapid Transit con- 
nection was mechanical officer with the 
Field Artillery, A. E. F. When the war 
broke out, he left his position as gen- 
eral manager of one of the large motor 
truck manufacturing companies, to join 
the colors. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


Foreign Trade Convention 
Results 


The ninth foreign trade convention, 
recently held in Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
sulted in the advancement of a large 
number of ideas for the improvement 
of foreign trade in the United States 
and the restoration of normal trade 
conditions throughout the world. A 
statement which was read and adopted 
at the banquet which closed the con- 
vention concluded with: “Our foreign 
trade has suffered in the past through 
lack of persistent efforts to hold and 
develop fields in which a footing has 
been gained. This is the time above all 
for activity, courage and persistence. 
It is peculiarly essential to remember 
that it will cost much more to regain 
in the future a business lost now 
through lack of courage and tenacity.” 

The fact that conditions in Europe 
are far from satisfactory was brought 
out at the convention, and it seems cer- 
tain that a complete resumption of 
foreign commerce cannot be looked for 
until they have improved. A large 
number of suggestions which no doubt 
will prove beneficial were brought for- 
ward. 


Conditions Good in Portland 


The Portland (Ore.) Railway, Light 
& Power Company will spend over 
$600,000 in 1922 on track renewal and 
paving work on the city lines. The 
Portland company is feeling optimistic 
about business conditions. The general 
business of the city is going ahead on 
a substantial basis. There is a very 
good demand for lumber for both ex- 
port and domestic markets and the 
heaviest local building in the history 
of the city is also in progress. Another 
indication to the company of the gen- 
eral prosperity of the community is 


the readiness with which it has been 
able to dispose of its 7 per cent prior 
preference stock direct to the public. 
Of this stock, $600,000 was disposed of 
in the first ninety days. 


Trend of Prices of Building Mate- 
rial and of Building Wage 
Rates Since.1913 © 


That the years during and since the 
World War have witnessed radical 
changes in the wage rates of the build- 
ing trades, and not only radical but 
spectacular changes in the prices of 
building material, is forcefully brought 
out in an article in the May Monthly 
Labor Review, published by the United 
States Department of Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. To 
show relatively the changes that have 
taken place since 1913 the accompany- 
ing table of index numbers is drawn 
from the Review. 

Beginning with 1917, building ma- 
terial prices constantly advanced above 
building wage rates until 1920, in the 
spring of which year building material 
as a whole had reached triple the prices 
of 1913 and wage rates as a whole had 
nearly doubled the level of 1913. Be- 
ginning with the spring of 1920 and 
continuing through into 1921 there was 
a heavy fall in building material prices. 
Building wage rates, however, more 
than held their position between 1920 
and 1921. The change in the carpen- 
ters’ wage rate practically coincides 
with that of all building wage rates 
combined. 

In presenting these figures it is 
stated that a revision back to 1913 has 
been made in the index number of 
wholesale prices of building material 
previously published. - Prices of lum- 
ber have been obtained in more repre- 
sentative markets. In addition, struc- 


tural steel, nails, pipe and a number of 
other articles are now included under 
building material. 


New Contracts Let for 
Interborough Yards 


The refusal of the Board of Estimate 
of New York City last year to approve 
contracts for additional permanent fa- 
cilities at the Lenox Avenue shops, be- 
tween 147th and 148th Streets, made it 
necessary for the Transit Commission 
to award contracts for temporary facil- 
ities, which will later have to be 
scrapped. The cost of the temporary 
work will be $50,610. It covers the 
construction of a temporary shed at 
the Interborough yards at147th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, together with 
the necessary frogs, tracks, switches, 
ete. The contractors are John B. Rob- 
erts & Company, whose bid for part 
of the work was $27,325, and the Rey- 
nolds Contracting Company, whose bid 
for the rest of it was $23,285. 

Another contract awarded by the com- 
mission was for the construction of 
tracks, switches and bumper posts in 
the East 180th Street yard of the Inter- 
borough company. This contract went 
to the Slattery Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company, whose bid, the lowesi, 
was $7,505. : 

On June 26 the commission will re- 
ceive bids for the installation of tracks 
in the Fourteenth Street-Eastern Dis- 
trict subway from Sixth Avenue, Man- 
hattan, to a point near Meserole Street, 
in the Bushwick district of Brooklyn, 
the end of the subway section of the 
line. When these tracks are installed 
and the signal system is ready for use, 
the subway part of the line will be 
ready for operation. 


Survey of Manufactured Products 
to Be Made 


“At the request of Secretary Herbert 
E. Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee will undertake a can- 
vass to determine what simplification 
in manufactured products is most 
needed and most desirable. This can- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE LOWEST, HIGHEST AND AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN EACH YEAR AND 
OF UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR IN MAY, 1913 TO 1921 
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vass will be conducted through the en- 
gineering and technical bodies having 
representatives on the committee or co- 
operating in its work. 

This assignment to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee is 
one of Secretary Hoover’s steps to re- 
trieve for American industry a few of 
the many billions of dollars wasted an- 
nually as revealed in the report on 
waste in industry, which was made not 
long ago by a committee of the Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies. 
The latter committee found that waste 
in industry was due largely to an over- 
multiplicity in number of products as 
well as to inefficiency in process. 


Receivers Plan Improvements 


In a petition filed in the United States 
District Court the receivers of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Railways propose to in- 
crease the one-man car equipment. 

Other improvements include the con- 
struction of a “Y” on the Etna car line 
in order that trailers may be attached 
to motor cars, according to the petition. 
Additional feeders to cost $8,500 are 
needed in Penn and Liberty avenues 
from the Thirteenth Street substation 
for the use of the return and ground 
electric currents. 

The double tracks in California Ave- 
nue, Northside, are in need of repair and 
it is estimated $35,000 will be required 
to do the work. 

In West Fifth Avenue, McKeesport, 
it is planned to spend $46,000 repairing 
the tracks. 

The location of the tracks between 
Dunlevy and Allenport on the Charleroi 
line is to be changed at a cost of $31,000. 

It is estimated that $55,000 will be re- 
quired to repair the tracks in Island 
Avenue extension, Stowe township. 

In Chartiers Avenue, McKees Rocks, 
the tracks are in such shape that the 
receivers believe $27,500 will be re- 
quired to make them safe. ; 

Improvements in Washington, Pa., 
are planned at an estimated cost of 
$93,700. The tracks are to be replaced 
in four different places. 

Nine ‘hundred vacuum oilers, to cost 
$3,625, will be purchased for use on 
cars. 

Two double-truck steel dump cars and 
three concrete mixers which will cost 
$35,000 are needed in the service, the 
petition states. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York June 6, 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb 13. 937 
Copper wire base, cents per lb 15.75 
Lead, cents per lb..........- ee 5.725 
Zinc, cents per Ib..........---ese+eeeee 5.70 
Tin, Straits, cents per ]b.........-...--+ 32.625 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads, gross tons..... en SO, OLS 


Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... B25 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons wae 

Franklin, Il., screenings, Chicago, net tons 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 


Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 
Materials 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y. cents per Ib... 5.75 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per Ib. 15.50 
Cement,Chicago net prices, without bags... $1.97 
Linseed oil,(5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cents per gal. 91.00 
White lead, (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., centaperlb. 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y.. cents per gal. 96.00 
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Lafayette (Ind.) Electric Railway 
recently received seven of the new cars 
from Philadelphia and the remainder 
are expected shortly. 


Tulsa (Okla.) Street Railway will 
supplement its electric railway service 
with four buses, which will be placed in 
operation on July 1. 


San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway 
placed ten new Birney safety cars in 
service on June 1 on the Mission Hills 
line. Express trains of two large two- 
man cars will be continued in opera- 
tion during peak-load periods. 

Havana Electric Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Havana, Cuba, during 
1921, finished and put into service fifty- 
one passenger cars, and six old cars of 
same type were entirely reconstructed. 
Four equipments of G. E. 52 motors 
were replaced by G. E. 264 motors. 


New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany has awarded orders for seventy-five 
cars to the J. G. Brill Company, of 
Philadelphia, and for twenty-five cars 
to the Perley Thomas Car Works, of 
High Point, N. C. The contemplated or- 
der was mentioned in these columns in 
the issue for May 6. The motors will 
be furnished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, and 
the trucks by the J. G. Brill Company. 
The cars are to reach New Orleans com- 
pletely assembled, delivery to begin 
Aug. 1, 1922. The type of car will be 
that now in use on the St. Charles 
Street Belt line, which were built at 
the Perley Thomas car works. 


Jackson, (Miss.) Public Service Com- 
pany has started construction work on 
its tracks to extend the line to the en- 
trance of Livingston Park. 

South Covington & Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Street Railway, Covington, Ky., will 
lay new rails on Thirty-fourth Street, 
Latonia, Ky. The improvement will 
extend a little over 1 mile. 


Pine Bluff (Ark.) Company has been 
making repairs to the car tracks on 
West Second Avenue. Heavier steel 
has been laid. The work cost $12,000. 


Lafayette (Ind.) Electric Railway is 
doing the general overhauling on its 
tracks very rapidly. The Oakland Hill 
line has been relaid and opened for 
business. Two other lines will be re- 
paired before using new cars on them. 


San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway 
has made application for franchises to 
lay rails on Sixteenth Street between 
Market Street and Broadway and on 
Twenty-fifth Street between Imperial 
Avenue and Broadway. 

Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is rushing the work of con- 
structing the addition to the Lakeside 
Street car line in Fort Wayne to Ken- 
sington Boulevard. It is expected that 
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the work will be completed within a 
comparatively short time. 

Winnipeg (Man.) Electric Railway is 
now extending its-double-track line on 
Academy Road from Ash Street to west 
of Lindsay Street, a distance of about 
4 mile. The cost of the extension 
will be in the neighborhood of $75,000. 


Montreal (Que.) Tramways will lay 
double tracks from McGill Street to the 
Lachine Canal at Wellington Street 
bridge. The company is also planning 
to construct a double-track line along 
Shakespeare Road and double track its 
line on Cote des Neiges Road north 
from Westmount Boulevard. 


Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., has been directed by the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners to pay 10 
per cent of the cost of removing its 
grade crossing at Smith Street, Perth 
Amboy. The board also directed the 
Central Railroad and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad to eliminate grade crossings 
in that town. 

Little Rock Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark., will have to 
pave its portion of Main Street. Work 
of repaving Main Street from Mark- 
ham to Eighth Street, will soon begin, 
and the Mayor of the city promised to 
co-operate with the street commis- 
sioners in compelling the railway to do 
its share. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—It is planned by 
W. P. Welty of Fort Worth and as- 
sociates to start construction of an in- 
terurban electric railway between Fort 
Worth and Lake Worth about July 1. 
Mr. Welty was granted a franchise for 
the proposed line nearly a year ago. It 
will be 43 miles long from the point of 


- beginning in Rosen Heights, a suburb 


of Fort Worth. It is estimated that 
the cost of construction will be about 
$200,000. 

United Traction Company, Albany, 
N. Y., will have to expend nearly $600,- 
000 for new track work in Albany and 
Troy this year, according to testi- 
mony of D. L. Waters, auditor of the 
company. In Albany the work will be 
done on Clinton Avenue from North 
Pearl to Robin Street, and on Second 
Avenue from South Pearl Street to 
Delaware Avenue. New rails will be 
laid on Oakwood and Second Avenues 
and other streets in Troy. 

Ocean City (N. J.) Electric Railroad 
through its trustee, has requested per- 
mission from the City Commissioners 
to lay tracks and run cars on Central 
Avenue, from Eleventh to Ninth Street. 
The cars now run out Eleventh street 
to Wesley Avenue and along that 
thoroughfare to Ninth Street. The 
proposed change will bring passengers 
a block nearer Asbury Avenue, the 
main business street in Ocean City. 
The commissioners have called a public 
hearing for June 12 on the application. 


Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore., may have a 
franchise to operate on Fiftieth Street, 
southeast, and over Foster Road, if an 
ordinance shortly to come before the 
City Council is passed. The company 
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long held a private right of way along 
Foster Road, but when the city took 
over this thoroughfare some months 
ago, it yielded its right of way to the 
city. Following the laying of the sewer 
lines, recently completed, the road is to 
be improved and double tracks of the 
railway are to be laid along the center 
of the roadway. 

Muskegon Traction & Lighting Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. has requested 
permission of the City Commission to 
make some extensive improvements to 
its property. It desires to double-track 
its line the full length of Western Ave- 
nue, the main business section of the 
city. It also desires to double-track a 
portion of its lines on Lake Shore Drive 
to provide for better service in this 
section of the city. In addition the re- 
quest calls for the resurfacing of the 
streets along much of its line. Owing 


to the financial condition of the com- 
pany due to competition with bus lines, 
it is the first extensive improvements 
planned in more than two years. 


Power Houses 
Shops and Buildings 


Detroit (Mich.) United Railway will 
build a 150-ft. addition to the paint 
building of the Highland Park shops 
and equip it for a machine, truck and 
body shop to serve the interurban sys- 
tem. 

Washington & Old Dominion Rail- 
way, Washington, D. C., will transfer 
its terminal to the Virginia end of the 
new bridge being built across the Poto- 
mac at Washington when that struc- 
ture is completed. At present the Old 
Dominion Company maintains its ter- 
minal on the District of Columbia side 
of the bridge. The new bridge will 
have better facilities for the operation 
of more electric cars and for that rea- 
son it is planned to have the cars of the 
Capital Traction Company operate 
across the bridge rather than make its 
terminal at the District of Columbia 
end of the structure. The change will 
be made about Jan. 1, 1923. 
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Trade Notes 


John F. Schurch has been elected 
a vice-president of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., and, effective June 1, will 
take charge of the company’s Western 
sales, with headquarters at the Chi- 
cago office, 27-29 North Jefferson Street. 

Templeton, Kenley & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., recently furnished the track de- 
partment of the Chicago Surface Lines 
with 206 Simplex jacks to replace a 
like number of old-type jacks. The 
order came as a result of an eighteen- 
month test to determine the effective- 
ness of the Simplex jacks in reducing 
construction and repair costs and their 
ruggedness and durability. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
reports a good wire business on the 
Pacific Coast and states that during the 
last two days it has booked an order 


for another 1,000,000 lb. of wire from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
Two months ago the Anaconda Com- 
pany made a final shipment on a 10,- 
000,000 lb. wire order for this concern. 
The plant, which has a monthly capac- 
ity of 8,000,000 of wire and rods, is op- 
erating at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 at present. 

Service Motor Truck Company, Wa- 
bash, Ind., through its railroad division 
has released a large quantity of Mid- 
west 43 x 6-in. engines for its gasoline 
propelled railway coaches. This par- 
ticular engine is a comparative new- 
comer in the Midwest line, having been 
developed for heavier duty requiring 
high speeds. It develops and is guar- 
anteed 59 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. and 70 
hp. at 1,500 r.p.m. The torque peak is 
increased 50 per cent over that of the 
4% x 6-in. Midwest engine. 

Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has arranged with the 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the production of a film en- 
titled “The Jewels of Industry” which 
is virtually a survey of American in- 
dustry. The picture shows how carbo- 
rundum is produced at the temperature 
of 4,000 deg. F. The film visualizes 
the various processes by which crude 
carborundum is converted into grinding 
wheels and other forms of abrasives to 
meet the needs of industry. 

Nic Le Grand has purchased the ma- 
chine shop and brass foundry in Rock 
Island which has been manufacturing 
the truck and car parts that he has 
been selling to the electric railway field, 


and has incorporated under the firm’ 


name of “Nic Le Grand, Inc.’” With 
these manufacturing facilities under his 
own control Mr. Le Grand will be in a 
better position to furnish the electric 
railway companies with what they want 
in the way of small manufacturing 
parts, to enlarge his field of usefulness 
and improve his capacity for service to 
the electric railways. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York, has decided that in 
order to establish all of the neces- 
sary equipment for railway motor con- 
struction in the Erie plant the rail- 
way controller department jis’ be- 
ing transferred from the Schenec- 
tady works to this plant. The depart- 
ment is to be enlarged gradually and 
to start with, will employ from 125 to 
150 men to be selected in Erie. H. A. 


Nye, who is director of industrial ser- 
vice, said that the Erie works does 
nearly all of the railway motor work 
and the transfer will help to give the 
plant more complete equipment. 


New Advertising Literature 


Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently issued a new 
insulating varnish catalog. 

Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., Chicago, 
Til., has issued Bulletin No. 108 descrip- 
tive of the Type R pole top air break 
switches. The success of the improved 


design of these switches is the message 
of this bulletin. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has issued Bul- 
let:n No. 1123 “Small Steam Turbines.” 
This line of turbines is suitable for driv- 
ing condenser auxiliaries, exciters, 
small generators, ete. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
issued catalog No. 3 relating to coil and 
elliptic springs. Specifications for vari- 
ous types are given, together with in- 
formation as to their capacity. 

Roller-Smith Company, New York, 
N. Y., has issued bulletins Nos. 560 and 
820. The first of these describes the 
company’s line of circuit breakers, types 
E and P, and the latter PV ammeters, 
voltmeters and small direct-current in- 
struments. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has just issued bulletin No. 
47,326, describing its type QC-3 quick 
break lever switches. These are used 
for voltages up to 600 and for currents 
up to 1,000 amp. Dimensions of these 
switches are fully explained. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has issued a folder describing the Na- 
tional trolley guard. This guard is a 
trough of wire mesh inserted over the 
trolley wire for use at grade crossings 
and other points where the jumping of 
a trolley wheel from the wire would 
result in a dangerous condition. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh Pa., has just 
published a catalog supplement de- 
seribing the company’s line of insulating 
and soldering compounds. It is known as. 
5-A, Supplement No. 2, and describes 
baking and air-drying varnishes, insul- 
ating compounds, finishing materials, 
including paints, enamels, lacquers, etc., 
insulating glue, soldering flux, and 
lubricating oil. 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc., New York 
and Philadelphia, have published in pam- 
phlet form a code of ethics drafted 
for and in use by that organization. The 
code includes such maxims as: He prof- 
its most who serves best; the honesty 
which is unswerving; the honor that 
scorns unworthy deeds; no man liveth 
unto himself; the courtesy of kindli- 
ness; the loyalty that defends its own; 


‘no man is free who is not master of 


himself; life’s best triumph is the tri- 
umph of principle; whatsoever things 
are worthy; keep the faith. Each rule 
is expanded by explanatory text. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., will publish a series of 
industrial lighting briefs to deal with 
important phases of the subject. Two 
of the series have been issued recently, 
one called. “Industrial Lighting in 
Theory and Practice,” by E. Leaven- 
worth Elliott, which appeared in the 
Electrical Review for Oct.; the other 
is a digest of an article on comparative 
cognitive reaction time with lights of 
different spectral character and at dif- 
ferent intensities of illumination, writ- 
ten by Martha Elliott for the American 
Journal of Psychology, in January,. 
TORR 


